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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, 1836-1845* 


HERBERT ROOK EDWARDS 
I 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR RECOGNITION AND FOR A COMMERCIAL TREATY 


On March 2, 1836, the people of Texas, through their dele- 
gates, assembled in convention at Washington, Texas, declared 
themselves a “free, sovereign and independent Republic,” fully 
invested with all the rights and attributes which properly belong 
to independent nations. A constitution was framed and adopted 
on March 17, 1836. The next natural step was to secure the 
recognition of Texas as an independent nation by the civilized 
governments of the world. 

During the presidency of General Houston, J. P. Henderson was 
sent by the Texan government as a commissioner to Paris and 
London to obtain recognition of Texas.‘ He arrived in Paris 
March 23, 1838.2 On April 28, the French government was 
officially notified of his arrival, and General Henderson asked 
Count Molé, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, for a date on 
which he could pay his respects. From what he was able to learn 

*A thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate Department of the 
University of Texas for the Degree of Master of Arts. 


1Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 338. 


*Henderson to Molé, May 26, 1838. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of Texas, in Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1908, II, 1206. 
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from the best informed sources, Henderson did not think that 
he would be able to obtain recognition for Texas, unless the 
difficulties then approaching a crisis between France and Mexico 
should make it advantageous to France to take such a step.® 
Hence he did not press for an answer until the 26th of May, 
when he learned through newspaper reports that the French were 
blockading the Mexican ports. Seizing this opportune moment, 
Henderson addressed a note to Count Molé asking for an inter- 


*In 1827, France made a provisional arrangement for a treaty of amity 
with Mexico which granted to French citizens in Mexico “most favored 
nation” privileges. Various unsuccessful efforts were made to get the 
Mexican government to conclude the treaty. Certain French citizens in 
Mexico had claims against the government for damages. Among these 
was a baker whose shop had been sacked in 1828 by a Mexican mob. 
The Mexican government took no decisive steps to settle these claims. In 
1838 France’s patience became exhausted, and on January 16, 1838, the 
French representative at Mexico, Baron Deffaudis, decided to withdraw. 
He instructed French citizens in Mexico to make an invoice of their 
goods, as this would be of use in forming the basis of a damage claim 
in the event of the destruction of their property. In March a French 
squadron arrived in Mexican waters. On March 21, Deffaudis gave an 
ultimatum to the Mexican government. It demanded the payment by May 
15, at Vera Cruz, of $600,000 for the settlement of the damage claims 
of French citizens. The Mexican government, moreover, was not to ob- 
struct the payment of certain loans due to Frenchmen which did not 
happen to be listed in these claims. Certain Mexican offtcials charged 
with having connections with outrages against Frenchmen were to be 
removed. Frenchmen were to be exempt from forced contributions and 
were not to be excluded from retail trading without proper indemnity. 
The Mexican government was given until April 15 to make a reply, but 
failed to give a satisfactory answer. On April 16, diplomatic relations 
were suspended, and a blockade was declared on Mexican ports. In Oc- 
tober Rear-Admiral Baudin arrived at Vera Cruz with additional ships 
and power to make a settlement with Mexico. On November 17, he held 
a conference at Jalapa with Cuevas, Minister of Foreign Affairs, but as 
he could obtain no satisfactory terms, he left Jalapa, and decided that 
unless his terms (which were in the main like those of the ultimatum) 
were accepted by November 27, hostilities should be begun. The Cham- 
bers of the Mexican congress refused to terms of Baudin. On November 
27, the French squadron bombarded San Juan de Ulua, which fell on 
November 28. As the blockade worked a hardship on British trade, 
Pakenham, the English Minister to Mexico, offered mediation, and on 
Mareh 9, 1839, a convention and treaty between France and Mexico were 
signed by which Mexico agreed to pay $600,000 in six months for the 
settlement of French claims prior to November 26, 1838, and to give 
French citizens the same rights as were held by citizens of the most 
favored nations. (A. Debidour, Histoire Diplomatique de L’Europe, I, 
360.) Indemnity for Mexican vessels which had been taken by the 
French, and the payment of compensation to expelled Frenchmen were 
to be referred to arbitration. San Juan de Ulua was to be restored to 
the Mexicans after the ratification of the treaty. (Bancroft, History of 
Mexico. V, 186-205.) 
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view.* He did not think it proper to argue the justness of 
Texas’ claims to recognition, but merely reminded Molé that the 
United States had recognized Texas as an independent nation 
and had treated her as such for twelve months. 

In reply to Henderson’s note of May 26, Molé invited Hen- 
derson to a meeting at nine o’clock, May 31. At the appointed 
time the two met, but Molé declined to receive Henderson as the 
“Accredited Agent of Texas,” since “such an act might be re- 
garded as a partial recognition of her independence.” Henderson 
assured Molé that he would not so consider his reception, but at 
the same time he showed Molé his credentials, and the latter con- 
sented to hear what he had to say. As the interpreter could not 
speak French well enough to satisfy Henderson, he begged to 
submit his statement to Molé in writing. To this Molé agreed, 
and a long letter from Henderson on June 1, set forth the 
reasons why Texas was entitled to recognition. 

To show that Texas was an independent nation de jure as 
well as de facto, it was necessary to go into a short sketch of the 
settlement of the country and of the causes which led Texas to 
declare herself independent of Mexico. The first settlement of 
Texas by the existing inhabitants was made by Stephen F. Austin 
in 1821, under a grant given to Moses Austin by the King of 
Spain. Little progress was made before Mexico revolted from 
Spain. In the years 1823, 1824 and 1825, special colonization 
laws were passed to induce foreigners to.come to Texas.® In 1824 
Mexico established a federal republican form of government. The 
provinces of Coahuila and Texas were united as an independent 
state of the federation. 

When Texas obtained a “requisite number’ 


’ 


of inhabitants, she 
was, under the terms of the union, to become a separate state with 
all the rights and privileges of the other states. In 1833, said 
Henderson, Texas attained the “requisite number” of inhabitants, 
and a convention was called, which adopted a petition to the gen- 
eral congress of Mexico, asking for a separate state organization ; 
the petition was not only disregarded, but the agent sent to advo- 


‘Henderson to Molé, April 26, 1838. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of Texas, III, 1207-1208. 

*For copies of these laws, see Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 27-30, 33-40, 
40-46. 
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cate it was thrown into prison. This action was followed by Santa 
Anna’s usurpation and the overthrow of the constitution of 1824. 
Santa Anna then set up a central military government. Texas and 
Coahuila were among the states which remonstrated against this 
tyrannical action. Santa Anna, thereupon, sent General Cos to 
compel obedience to his authority. This roused the people of 
Texas to arms. In November, 1835, they held a consultation, in 
which they expressed their intention of restoring the constitu- 
tion of 1824, and appealed to the rest of Mexico to aid them. 
After initial’ success at the Alamo and Goliad Santa Anna was de- 
feated at San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, and a few days later was 
captured. On May 14 he signed a treaty agreeing that the remain- 
der of the Mexican army should be withdrawn from Texas, and that 
he should use his influence to secure from the government a recog- 
nition of Texas’ independence, which had been declared on March 2. 
The Mexican government had refused to recognize Santa Anna’s 
treaty, and declared its determination to suppress the insurrection 
in Texas, but two years had elasped and no serious efforts had been 
made to invade Texas, 

From this historical statement Henderson passed to a discus- 
sion of the ability of Texas to maintain its independence and of 
the advantages which France would derive from a treaty with his 
country. He claimed that while Mexico had exhausted herself by 
internal revolutions, and had proved faithless to her own citizens 
and to her “engagements with foreign nations.” Texas had in- 
creased “in population and wealth.” Out of an area of two hun- 
dred million acres, only thirty million acres had been settled. The 
rest remained the domain of the State, and when sold would vield 
a large revenue. 

France would gain many advantages by a recognition of Texas 
and a commercial treaty with her. Texan land was well adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton. Owing to the high tariff of the 
United States this cotton would have to seek manufacturers 
abroad. Sugar, rice, indigo, and tobacco could be grown very 
advantageously. Texas could never be a manufacturing country, 
and it would be necessary to admit French wines, silks, and fine 
cotton goods on very favorable terms. Texas also produced ex- 
tensive naval supplies. Immediately after her separation from 
Mexico, Texas, it was true, had wished to join the United States, 
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but the overtures of Texas had been rejected. Since that time 
she had begun to feel herself secure against Mexico, and no longer 
desired annexation, because the people of Texas, being essentially 
interested in agriculture, would, if they became a part of the 
United States, be oppressed by the protective tariff of that coun- 
try. The United States had, however, recognized Texas. Hen- 
derson declared that Texas was in a position similar to that of 
France in the July Revolution to which Louis Phillipe owed his 
throne. In conclusion, he said that he hoped that “the spirit 
which prompted her own glorious revolution would induce His 
Majesty’s Government to take the initiative in the recognition of 
a Republic desirous of forming political and commercial relations 
with this great and polished nation.”* 

Early in August, 1838, France had established a successful 
blockade of the Mexican ports. On the Atlantic side, Mexican 
commerce was in dire straits, and there were attempts to smuggle 
goods into Mexico through Texan ports. This was a matter of 
great concern to Texas, for France might consider such evasions 
due to the connivance of the Texas government and extend the 
blockade to Texan ports. This would inflict a great injury upon 
the “flourishing prospects” of Texas as it would cut off commer- 
cial intercourse with the United States.?. Therefore, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1838, Irion. the Texan Secretary of State, wrote to Hen- 
derson: “The President desires you to convey to the French 
Government his request that they will extend the operation of 
their fleet to the coast of Texas as far as may become necessary 
to prevent the evasion of their blockade of the ports of Mexico.’’® 

Henderson looked upon the question in a different light. As 
a basis of the Texan claim for recognition, he had set forth “her 
ability to maintain her independence, unaided by other nations.” 
He considered that such a request from the Texan government 
would be tantamount to saying that Texas was not able to defend 
herself against Mexican aggression and asked aid. He was 
strengthened in his opinion by newspaper reports of an occurrence 
at Corpus Christi. A small Mexican force had seized that port, 


*Henderson to Molé, June 1, 1838. Jbid., 1208-1216. 
‘Irion to Henderson, August 7, 1838. Jbid., 1217-1218. 
‘Irion to Henderson, September 7, 1838. Jbid., 1219. 
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but upon the approach of a Texas force had sailed for Matamoras.® 
Hence he decided not to transmit the president’s request to the 
French government unless he received further instruction. How- 
ever, if Molé asked him for permission to extend the operation of 
the French fleet to prevent the evasion of the blockade through 
Corpus Christi, Henderson said that he had decided to inform 
him that Texas had “no objection to their doing so,” that the 
port was in a region which was not occupied by the Texans, was 
remote from her frontier settlements, and that the recent Mexican 
occupation had not been regarded as in the least degree “impor- 
tant” to her peace and safety.’° 

Henderson believed that unless there was a commencement of 
hostilities between France and Mexico, Texas had only a small 
chance of recognition. About the middle of August it was ru- 
mored in Paris that France was willing to compromise with Mex- 
ico. Fearing that this might be true, he again urged the Texan 
claims to recognition. Further grounds for these claims were 
shown in the embarrassment of Mexico, in her foreign and domes- 
tic relations, as contrasted with the prosperity of Texas, due to her 
increase in population.’? The existing government of Texas had 
stood the test of independence for three vears, with small chance 
of heing conquered. Texas had already for eighteen months en- 
joved recognition from the United States. T'o hasten the French 
action on the question of recognition, Henderson intimated to 
Molé that he had soon to Jeave France on another mission.’? 

In reply to this note Molé granted Henderson a conference, and 


*The Telegraph and Texas Register of August 25, 1838, seems to show 
that Corpus Christi was held for a short time in the latter half of 1838 
by a small band of Mexicans. It says that “there had only been twenty- 
five Mexican soldiers at Corpus Christi; they had returned to Matamoras 
in a light craft with the flour and other supplies and were beyond any 
pursuing force.” The same paper of September 8, 1838, states that “Col- 
onel Morehouse has just arrived from the west. He states that the party 
of Mexicans that recently visited Corpus Christi left in a very precipi- 
tate manner and have left about a hundred barrels of flour upon the 
beach at that place.” 

“Henderson to Irion, October, 1838. Jbid., 1227-1230. 

"The financial statement of Texas’ debt and revenue, pages 225-226, be- 
low, does not seem to substantiate Henderson’s argument as to the pros- 
perity of Texas. 

“Henderson to Molé, September 26, 1838, enclosed in Henderson to 


Irion, October 5, 1838. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 
IIT, 1221-1222. 
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informed him that Alphonse de Saligny, one of the secretaries to 
the French minister at Washington, had gone to Texas to look 
over the resources of the Republic, and to make a report, and that 
the government could take no definite steps until this was re- 
ceived.1® At the same time Henderson told him that although 
England had not formally recognized Texas, still she had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and had entered into a commercial agree- 
ment which would open direct trade with Texas. Molé then asked 
when Henderson expected to leave France, and Henderson re- 
plied that while his official instructions permitted him to leave 
at his discretion, he was willing to stay all winter, if it was likely 
that France would grant recognition or enter into a commercial 
agreement similar to the one made with Great Britain. However, 
he wished to leave by the last of November, if there was no chance 
of France’s action on the requests of Texas. Molé thought it 
would be impossible to get a report fromthe agent in two months. 
This seemed to Henderson to indicate that France would lay much 
stress on Saligny’s report." 

On October 1, 1838, Henderson put forward the proposal for a 
commercial treaty with France in a more formal manner. By the 
rules of international law, said Henderson, a neutral country had 
the right to form trade relations with a revolted state, prior to 
its recognition hy the government to which it had formerly be- 
longed. A similar arrangement to that which he now proposed 
to make with the government of France existed between the gov- 
ernment of the United States and Texas previous to the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the latter by the former. Texas had 
now, however, been recognized and treated as an independent na- 
tion by the government of the United States for more than 
eighteen months. The main question that faced France, then, 
was whether it was expedient for her to make such a treaty. Hen- 

*“This report did not reach France until late in the next year.” (Gar- 
rison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, III, 1830.) Hamilton says 
in a letter to Lamar, dated August 1, 1839, that Saligny set sail for 
Europe about ten days prior to August 1, 1839, after his visit to Texas, 
in a “French Corvette.” (Hamilton to Lamar, August 1, 1839. Gar- 
rison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, II, 468.) His report is not 
available, but was probably favorable, as France later recognized Texas, 
partly on the strength of it. (Kennedy, Texas, II, 346.) 


“Henderson to Irion, October 5, 1838. Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of Texas, III, 1220-1227. 
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derson again pointed ont the advantages France would gain by 
such a treaty. Although rich in land, Texas by her natural con- 
dition could never be a manufacturing country. The people of 
Texas had to seek their manufactured goods elsewhere. They 
were compelled to pav high prices for articles of French manufac- 
ture brought into Texas through the United States, with which 
Texas had established commercial relations. Texas cotton, the 
best in North America, except Sea Island cotton, would he forced 
to seek a market in Europe because the United States put an im- 
port duty of “three cents per pound” upon it. Henderson pro- 
posed that France should permit Texan vessels and cargoes to 
enter French ports upon terms compatible with the French laws 
and acceptable to the pleasure of the King, and Texas in return 
would admit French vessels upon the same terms as those of the 
most favored nation.'® 

In addition to the want of proper foreign commercial relations, 
Texans suffered inconvenience in obtaining passports from Eng- 
land to France. The French minister could grant passports only 
to French and English citizens. All others must obtain passports 
from their own ministers. But Texas not being yet recognized, 
had no minister. In July, 1838, several Texans in England de- 
sired to visit Paris, and applied to General Henderson for aid. 
He obtained, through Count Molé, permission for the French 
minister at London to issue passports to Texans until Texas should 
be officially recognized by France.’ 

On November 2, Henderscn was encouraged by a note from 
Molé proposing a commercial arrangement such as Henderson had 
previously suggested. He enclosed a draft which he said would 
be satisfactory to the French government, and which ran as fol- 
lows: “Until the mutual relations of France and Texas are reg- 
ulated in a complete and definite manner, the citizens, the vessels 
and the merchandise of the two Countries shall enjoy in every 
respect in each of the Countries the treatment accorded, or which 
may eventually be accorded to the most favored Nation, conforma- 

“Henderson to Molé, October 1, 1838, enclosed in Henderson to Irion, 


October 5, 1838. Jbid., 1220-1227. 
“Henderson to Irion, October 15, 1838. Jbid., 1227. 
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bly moreover to the Respective Usages.”17 Henderson thought 
that the arrangement was very satisfactory, and having plenary 
power, under his instructions, accepted it. Texas was not as yet 
recognized as an independent nation, he pointed out in notifying 
his government, still this arrangement was based “on the National 
existence of Texas.” It was more favorable than the arrangement 
made with Great Britain, which still considered Texas as a part 
of Mexico, while in this one “Texas was regarded as a nation and 
its authorities as a government.” 

By November 12, Henderson had been notified by Anson Jones, 
minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Texas at Washington, 
of the formal withdrawal of the application of Texas for admis- 
sion into the Union of the United States.** In reporting this 
action to the French government, Henderson thought it desirable 
to explain the “apparent inconsistency” of having applied for rec- 
ognition as an independent nation while seeking at the same time 
admission to the United States. The vote on annexation was taken 
soon after the declaration of independence. Texas considered that 
if admitted she would gain several advantages. War would be 
stopped and her citizens could continue peaceful occupations. 
After the refusal of the Texan application by the United States, 
events soon occurred which convinced Texas that she had the ele- 
ments necessary to an independent nation. Among the considera- 
tions which brought about this change of sentiment were, on the 
one hand, the embarrassed situation of the treasury of Mexico, 
and, on the other, the rapid increase of the papulation of Texas. 
Moreover, the people of Texas saw the disadvantages of a high 
protective tariff which would accrue to them in case of union 


“Henderson to Molé, November 2, 1838, enclosed in Henderson to Irion, 
November 12, 1838. Jbid., 1233-1237. 

‘On the first Monday of September, 1836, the first election of officers 
of the Republic of Texas took place under the new Constitution. At the 
same time the people were asked to express their opinion on the question 
of annexation to the United States. At the polls only ninety-one votes 
were cast against annexation. As a result of this vote, Hunt, the Texan 
minister at Washington, made a formal proposition on August 4, 1837, 
for the annexation of Texas to the United States. This offer was re- 
jected by the United States. On October 12, 1838, Anson Jones in be- 
half of the Texan government notified the United States government ‘of 
the formal and absolute withdrawal of the proposition for the annexation 
of Texas to the United States.” (Jones to Vail, October 12, 1838, 25th 
Congress, 3d Sess., House Document No. 2, page 33.) 
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with the United States. Texas had considered the matter closed 
since the rejection of its application, but, through an oversight, 
had failed to notify the United States of that fact..° What im- 
pression this made on Molé we are not told. 

In January, 1839, the King asked Marshal Soult to form a new 
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cabinet, but to retain Molé in the cabinet.2® This was gratifying 
to Henderson, as he believed that Molé was favorable to Texas. 
Soult, however, had as yet declined to enter into a coalition with 
any of the old cabinet, and the issue was uncertain. In the end 
Molé was not retained.” 

At the close of February news came that Mexico had issued 
letters of marque, which aggravated the friction between France 
and Mexico. The question of recognition seemed now to hang 
on the daily expected report of the French agent to Texas. Hen- 
derson was sure the King understood the question, and was ready 
to favor recognition should the report be favorable.*? 

It is necessary now to turn and notice a negotiation between 
Admiral Baudin and the Texan government. The French consul 
at New Orleans reported to Baudin, the French naval commander 
in the Gulf of Mexico, certain statements which were “represented 
to be the official, though informal expression” of President Lamar 
upon “the impending contest between France and Mexico.”** 
Baudin, thereupon, on April 18, 1839, sent the abbé M. B. Anduze 
to find out the position which Lamar would take in case of a war 
between France and Mexico. He was to get the answer of the 
president to three questions: “First, what would be the nature 
and extent of the co-operation of Texas with France in case of a 
war between France and Mexico? Second, how much would Texas 
demand in money and munitions in case of such co-operation? 


“Henderson to Irion, November 12, 1838. Jbid., 1233-1237. 

*The presidents of the “Council” in the French government from 18:6- 
1848 were as follows: Thiers, February 22, 1836, to September 6, 1836. 
Molé (with Guizot), September 6, 1836, to April 15, 1837. Molé (with- 
out Guizot), April 15, 1837, to March 31, 1839. Girod, March 31, 1839, 
to May 12, 1839. Soult, May 12, 1839, to March 1, 1840. Thiers, March 
1, 1840, to October 29, 1840. Soult (with Guizot), October 29, 1840, to 
September 19, 1847. Leban, Modern France, 467. 

“Henderson to Bee, March 10, 1839. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tewx., III, 1244. 

“Henderson to Bee, February 27, 1839. Jbid., 1242. 


*Data are not available showing exactly what the statements of Lamar 
were, or when they were made. 


wt 
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Third, what kind of guarantees would Texas make to France for 
the reimbursement of France for the advances thus made ?”?4 
To these questions Webb, secretary of state, could give no specific 
answer. He said that the president had declared that the com- 
munication made to Admiral Baudin by the French consul at New 
Orleans “was not authorized by him,” but the feelings which called 
forth that communication accorded with the feelings of the Texas 
government at that time. Subsequently, however, the situation 
had changed. France had “given peace to Mexico,” and Texas 
had sent “a ‘messenger with the offer of peace to that nation (Mex- 
ico).”*> If, However, Mexico should violate her agreement with 
France and reject the peace offer of Texas, Texas was willing to 
offer ¢o-speration to punish Mexico, and would not cease until Mex- 
ico was willing to propose an honorable and advantageous peace. 
Texas would be willing to unite with France and furnish 20,000 
men. In such case, France would be asked te furnish money and 
supplies necessary to carry on the war.?® 

Turning back now to the negotiations in France: Early in 
-une, Henderson obtained an introduction to Baron Pontois, 
French minister to the United States, who had recently arrived in 
Paris on a leave of absence. Pontois talked freely and said that 
Saligny had left Texas, he believed, before the first of May, and 
that he was to deliver his report in person. Pontois expressed his 
own belief that the claim of Texas for recognition was well 
founded, and that the King ought to recognize Texas. In a con- 
versation with the King after his return to France, Pontois told 
him that he thought that “he would be obliged to recognize Texas 
in common justice.” Pontois assured Henderson that the King 
received this advice “kindly.” Henderson considered that Pon- 


*Anduze to Lamar, April 18, 1839. Jbid., 1244-1245. 

*On August 9, 1839, James Treat was appointed as a “Private and 
Confidential Agent” of the Texas Government to Mexico to find out ‘the 
disposition of the Mexican Government in regard to a negotiation of a 
peace between: the two nations, and, if practicable, to prepare the initia- 
tory arrangements for such a negotiation.” The principal points of the 
negotiation were to be the unconditiona! acknowledgment of the absolute 
independence of Texas, the boundary of Texas, and the consideration to be 
paid for the boundary. (Burnet to Treat, August 9, 1839. First Bien- 
nial Report of the Texas Library and Historical Commission, Secret Jour- 
nals of the Senate, 156-158.) The mission failed. 

*Webb to Admiral Baudin, April 25, 1839. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tez., 
III, 1246-1247. 
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tois’s opinion would have considerable weight with the King, as 
his recent position had enabled him to get a closer view of the 
Texas situation than any other French official.’ 

At about this same time General James Hamilton, of South 
Carolina, who distinguished himself by his interest in Texas, and 
who, with Albert T. Burnley, had been commissioned to carry on 
loan negotiations for Texas, was writing from Philadelphia for 
authority to use $50,000 in douceurs to hasten French recogni- 
tion.2* He and Burnley were expecting to sail for Europe imme- 
diately, and Hamilton said frankly that the money would probably 
be spent before he received a reply from Texas. French recogni- 
tion was so essential to the floatation of the loan and would have 
such an influence on British recognition that he thought precipi- 
tate action justified. This fund was to be spent with the con- 
currence of Henderson.*® The president of Texas did not feel 
himself authorized to sanction the advances asked for by Hamilton, 
but notified Hamilton that he believed that whatever expenses 
were “profitably incurred” in getting early recognition of Texas 
would be sanctioned by congress.*° 

Fortunately Hamilton’s plan was not necessary. On July 16, 
Henderson dined with Marshall Soult, who had finally succeeded 
in forming a cabinet, and came away with the conviction that 
recognition was determined upon. Soult admitted that he had 
received Saligny’s report a few days before and that Saligny was 
expected shortly in Paris. He said, however, that he himself 
would be too busy to consider the matter until after the adjourn- 
ment of the Chambers. Henderson hinted that Pontois might be 
commissioned to negotiate with him, and to this Soult agreed. At 
the same time Henderson seized the opportunity to recapitulate 
some of the arguments for recognizing Texas. France could ex- 
pect little from Mexico in the way of trade so long as England 
possessed there the influence that she did. The recent punish- 
ment given by France to Mexico would not soon be forgotten, and 


"Henderson to Secretary of State (Burnet), June 13, 1839. Jbid., 1352- 
1354. 

*The loan negotiations of Hamilton and Burnley will be discussed later. 

*Hamilton and Burnley to Burnet, June 22, 1839. Garrison, Dip. Cor. 
Tex., III, 1254-1255. 

“Burnet to Hamilton, August 10, 1839. Jbid., 1268. 
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would only add to the English influence. Texas, on the other 
hand, would be more willing to favor the French than the English, 
as she looked on the latter as a protector of Mexico. The commer- 
cial agreement recently made with France was not likely to fully 
satisfy Texas, as Texas had no consuls in the French ports to look 
after the interests of her merchants. She would send her cargoes, 
rather, to the United States, where her merchants would feel more 
secure, even though the trade would be less profitable. Henderson 
wanted to expand the commercial agreement made with Molé 
into a formal treaty. 

Two days later Henderson called on Pontcis. Pontois had not 
yet been officially authorized to conduct the negotiations, but con- 
sented to an informal discussion. He noticed that Henderson’s 
credentials were signed by Houston, who was no longer president 
of Texas. Henderson had previously written to the Department 
of State for new credentials, but they had not reached him. He, 
therefore, sought to evade this obstacle. He admitted that in a 
monarchical form of government it was necessary for the new 
sovereign to recommission the ministers appointed by the preced- 
ing sovereign, since in a monarchical form of government the min- 
ister represented the person of the sovereign. In a republican 
government, however, the people, who are the sovereign power, 
never die, and hence there is no change of sovereignty. The min- 
isters of Texas did not come under the monarchical rule and, 
therefore, continued in the exercise of their duties until removed 
by the president. Pontois “expressed himself entirely satisfied 
on that point, but observed that he should feel himself bound never- 
theless to mention the circumstances to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” 

Pontois mentioned the question of slavery as a possible source 
of friction. Henderson explained that the constitution of Texas 
prohibited, directly or indirectly, traffic in slaves. No slaves could 
be brought into the Republic except through the United States, 
and such persons must have been slaves under its laws. The United 
States prohibited its citizens from importing slaves. Hence the 
number of slaves could not be increased, although their geograph- 
ical position might be changed. Internal slavery in Texas was a 
question of domestic policy, and not of concern to foreign nations. 
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Pontois suggested that France would probably make a treaty of 
amity and commerce, and in the same act recognize Texas as an in- 
dependent nation. Henderson preferred for “the King to recognize 
Texas as an independent nation first,” in order that he “might 
enter upon the negotiations with France as the representative of 
an equal power.” Otherwise it might seem that Texas had en- 
tered into the treaty under restraint, and had given up privileges 
which she would not have otherwise done. On this point Pontois 
was silent. He then turned to the content of the treaty. His 
government would probably ask, he said, that French wines and 
silks be allowed to enter Texas on the same terms that they entered 
the United States. French silks, according to Henderson, were 
free from duty in the United States, and wines paid only a nominal 
duty.*! Henderson thought he would be compelled to agree to 
some reduction of the duties imposed in Texas upon French wines 
and silks, but he would trv to get in return a like reduction by 
France of the duties on Texas cotton.** 

In the latter part of August, 1839, the French showed a ten- 
dency to delay the completion of the negotiations. This was due 
to the belief of the French that General Hamilton, who had just 
arrived i England, carried instructions which would enable Hen- 
derson to grant more favorable terms to them. In an informal 
conversation with Pontois and Henderson, Saligny, who had now 
arrived in Paris, said that he knew that Henderson could accede 
to the French demand, as the president of Texas had told him that 
Texas was very anxious to obtain a treaty and could grant “such 
and such favors.” He expressed the belief that Hamilton was 
bringing new instructions which would authorize the concessions 
France demanded, and said that he had that day written to Ham- 
ilton, in London, urging him to come to Paris immediately. Hen- 
derson was much vexed at Saligny’s interference, but contented 
himself with saying that he knew Hamilton bore no new instruc- 


tions. 


“By the tariff act of March 2, 1833, silks were put on the free list in 
the United States after December 31, 1833. (Tariff Acts, 61st Congress, 
2nd Session, House Document 671, 110.) By the act of July 4, 1836, the 
duties on wines imported into the United States were to be reduced one- 
half, after July 30, 1836. (Jbid., 114.) 

**Henderson to Secretary of State (Burnet), August 5, 1839. Garrison, 
Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 1267. 


See 
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Pontois insisted upon a reduction of the tariff upon French 
brandies and “Paris Articles,” such as shoes and hats. Henderson 
objected to this demand, not only on the ground that it would 
injure the revenue of Texas, but alsv on the ground that the re- 
duction made on French wines was “a sufficient quid for the quo” 
in the concession which the French government had made on Texas 
cotton. Henderson objected to the reduction of the duty on bran- 
dies on both moral and financial grounds. Pontois argued that 
any treaty which “did not do something for the French brandies 
would be unpopular with the Chambers because that interest is 
strongly represented there.” Henderson then concluded to lower 
the duties on French brandies one-fifth ; but Pontois was still un- 
willing to close up the negotiations definitely until Hamilton ar- 
rived from England.** 

At the outset of the negotiations, France had agreed to lower 
the duty on Texas cotton one-fourth with an equivalent reduction 
by Texas in her tariff in favor of French wines, two-fifths, on 
French silks, one-half, and on French brandies, one-fifth. After 
Hamilton’s arrival Pontois laid great stress on the advantage 
which recognition would give him in selling Texas bonds. He 
withdrew the concession to Texas cotton, but insisted on retaining 
the corresponding privileges that Henderson had allowed French 
products. General Henderson held a firm ground at first, and said 
that the negotiations must begin again de novo. Finally, however, 
on the urgent advice of Hamilton, Henderson yielded to the 
French demands rather than delay the matter until he could write 
home for the advice of the president.** 

The treaty was signed September 25, 1839. It contains twenty 
articles and three “Additional Articles.”** The following are 
among the most important articles of the treaty: The citizens of 
each country were guaranteed “reciprocally the same rights, priv- 


*Henderson to Burnet, August 20, 1838. Jbid., 1268-1270. 

*Henderson to Secretary of State (Burnet), October 16, 1839. Jbid., 
1271-1275. 

*=The ortginal treaty was written in French and English in parallel 
columns. It is not known just when this treaty reached Texas. There 
is a beautiful copy of the treaty in the State Archives, which was given 
to the government of Texas at the exchange of ratifications. This copy 
is very elaborate and is bound in blue velvet, and accompained by a 
beautiful French seal. 
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ileges, and exemptions” of the most favored nation. In case of 
war by one of the contracting parties with a third power, the neu- 
tral contracting power was not to issue letters of marque. The 
flag was to cover the goods, and citizens of the enemy on neutral 
vessels were not to be seized unless “actually engaged in the service 
of the enemy.” Furthermore, in case of war by one of the con- 
tracting parties, the other was to have freedom of commerce, ex- 
cept contraband of war to the warring nation’s ports, except those 
under actual blockade. Each of the two powers established a con- 
sular system in the ports of the other, possessing the usual consular 
rights and duties, as privacy of the archives, right of internal police 
of commercial vessels, and the duty of assistance in the capture of 
deserters. The vessels of each country in the coastal waters of the 
other were to pay only such tonnage duties as were paid by the 
vessels of the respective countries. ‘Texas cotton on entering 
French ports was to pay a duty of twenty francs per one hundred 
kilograms. French manufactured articles, whose chief constituent 
was silk, were to enter Texas ports at one-half duty. French wines 
were to enter at a two-fifths rate, and French brandies at one- 
fifth. The treaty was to be ratified within eight months. 

Besides the twenty regular articles of the treaty there were three 
“Additional Articles” added to enable Texas “to conceal from other 
nations that she has consented to require any other qualification 
for her vessels than that of being owned by a Texas citizen, so 
that they may not be induced to require a similar qualification.” 
France, at first, insisted that for a vessel to be national it was nec- 
essary that it should be built in the country to which it belonged, 
and that three-fourths of the crew should be citizens of that coun- 
try. Henderson threatened to break off negotiations if the French 
pressed this point. Seeing that that would probably be the result, 
they agreed to the modification as found in the “Additional Arti- 
cles.” Henderson thought that the Texans would do most of the 
carrying between France and Texas as the French vessels were too 
large for the Texas ports, and also the French lacked the enter- 
prise to compete with American vessels.** The three “Additional 
Articles” were as follows: The first defined a Texas vessel as one 
that: was the bona fide exclusive property of Texas citizens of two 

*Henderson to Secretary of State (Burnet), October 16, 1839. Garrison, 
Dip. Cor, Tex., 1271-1275. 
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years residence, and, of which, the captain and two-thirds of the 
crew were bona fide citizens of Texas. The second article provided 
that should the Republic of Texas reduce the existing duty on silk 
goods, it would maintain at least a difference of ten per cent be- 
tween those manufactured in countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope and similar goods of other countries, in favor of the latter 
countries. The last article provided that the “Additional Articles” 
were to be in force for eight years. On October 2, 1839, the rati- 
fication of the treaty was signed by Soult and King Louis Phillipe. 
On January 14, 1840, the Texas Senate ratified the treaty, and 
two days later President Lamar affixed the official seal of the 
Republic. 
TI. 


LOAN NEGOTIATIONS 


We shall now turn to the financial relations between France and 
Texas, noticing the financial condition of Texas, the loan laws 
passed by the Texan government and the early operations which 
took place under them. An idea of the financial condition of the 
republic may be obtained from Gouge’s Fiscal History of Texas, 
whose figures are accurate enough for illustration.*7 

“Gouge, Fiscal History of Texas, 270-275. 

Since the paper was written Professor E. T. Miller’s Financial History 
of Teras has been published by the University of Texas. His figures 
(page 391) vary somewhat from those given by Gouge and are more 
reliable. They are as follows: 


Revenues 
MMMESES PERSO hs cs desc G asses sanacry zs avian Ss Sul creel seers em es hc 
PPh LaPeer inc eae Me hres utes Jee Uae 187,791 
MN eg ena s: Bie Ars ark Aenea ge ONS LEA NS aU WS BAIS oe 453,235 
ok UE Ser ie ren een naa gen ene a ea ae ants ee Ree? 442,635 
Public Debt 
RON 6 2 cores dh Ea on NO eM I Se hi 8 2 ole $1,886,425 
or |) ae gone ae aOR eS CAS eae oe ae eC 3,855,900 
Ne a te 2s Rais: are rk eras Aarts: ele Bebe ee wallets 6,241,409 
Re exc eh a W e an e eieee ee 7,446,740 


Treasury Note Circulation 
RGN as img a sai Rats hesealian oats tala avai evo 
2,013,762 
3,287,962 
2,920,860 
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Revenues of the Republic: 


September 30, 1837-September 30, 1838.......... $ 248,815.87 
September 30, 1838-September 30, 1839.......... 182,930.28 
September 30, 1839-September 30, 1840.......... 460,671.86 
September 30, 1840-September 30, 1841.......... 442,635 .67 

GMM MEUAN oe Ec nis a-ak se wus cures eusee $1,335,053 . 68 


The debt of the Republic was approximately as follows: 


i hoes saw b eWse eyes ss ew wees $1,886,525 . 32 
eee re eee Tr eee re eer ere 3,102,083 .35 
| ee ee er ee 5,485,502 . 28 
| Tee CELE ee ET Te eT 7,704,328 .17 

One of the means by which the Republic sought to relieve its 


financial strain was by the issuance of paper money. The proba- 
ble amounts in circulation were as follows :** 


69. bes cse es iveeeawd dex esenned $684,069.59 
Ee ee ere 812,454.00 
oes eee e re eee eee 2,013,762.55 
ng sada nese vee oes cuancns 3,287,962 .42 
er eee ee er ere re 4,381,004.64 


According to Gouge the probable value received by the govern- 
ment for its notes was as follows :%° 


July, 1838-November, 1838............... 80 cents in the dollar 
November, 1838-March, 1839............. 60 cents in the dollar 
march, IBS0-July, 1630..........5.000000 50 cents in the dollar 
July, 1839-November, 1839............... 334 cents in the dollar 
November, 1839-March, 1840............. 25 cents in the dollar 
March, 1840-June, 1840.............6..008% 20 cents in the dollar 
eS cs i pars tsss ease eens se 16% cents in the dollar 


The quickest way to put the Republic’s finances on a sound basis 


“Gouge, Fiscal History of Texas, 269. 
*Tbid., 269. 
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appeared to be to obtain a loan. To this end a series of loan laws 
were passed. On May 16, 1838, a law was passed “to negotiate 
a loan on the lands of the government not to exceed five millions 
of dollars.”*° The president was authorized to issue bonds in the 
name of the Republic for such sums as would suit the purchasers 
of them. The bonds were to bear an interest of ten per cent, and 
two million dollars worth of them were to be redeemable at the 
government’s option at any time between five and thirty years. To 
negotiate the sale of the bonds, the president was authorized to ap- 
point, with the approval of the senate, two commissioners who 
should have the power to dispose of the bonds “either within the 
United States or Europe,” and were to be subject to his instruc- 
tions. The commissioners were to have the power to stipulate in 
the bonds that the holders could use them in payment for public 
lands in Texas. 

The commissioners were to contract “with the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania (if practicable), if not, with the 
Manhattan Bank of New York, or the Union Bank of Louisiana,” 
to act as the fiscal agents of the Republic for all operations within 
the state in which such banks were located, and by their agents in 
other states of the United States of America and also in Europe. 
Any money which should be deposited in these banks was to be 
subject to the sight draft of the president, countersigned by the 
secretary of the treasury. The secretary of the treasury was to 
make a report to each congress of the sales of the bonds and the 
disposition of the funds. For the interest and final redemption 
of the bonds, the public faith of the Republic was pledged.”! 

By the act of January 22, 1839, in case the five million dollar 
loan or any part of it should be negotiated by the act of May 16, 
1838, a general pledge of the faith and credit of the Republic was 
given for the payment of the interest and redemption of the prin- 
cipal of the proposed loan.** As additional security there was to 
be set aside annually as much of the revenue of the Republic as 


“This act is similar to the law of November 18, 1836, authorizing a loan 
of five million dollars. See Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1092-1093. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1484-1487. 

“This act was a supplement to the act of May 16, 1838, previously de- 
scribed. 
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should be necessary to meet the semi-annual interest on any of 
the bonds that might be issued. Whenever it appeared expedient 
to sell any of the public lands of Texas, the sum of $300,000 was 
to be set aside annually to form a sinking fund for the ultimate 
redemption of the loan. This was to be continued until “with 
the interest accruing and accumulating on the same, a sum shall 
be raised equal to the said five million dollars or any part thereof 
which may have been negotiated.** 

By the loan act of January 14, 1840, the secretary of state, sec- 
retary of the treasury, and the first auditor of the Republic were 
appointed commissioners of the sinking fund provided for by the 
act of January 22, 1839. ‘The secretary of the treasury was to 
pay over to the commissioners yearly $300,000 in two installments 
of $150,000 each, on May 1, and November 1, to buy up the 10 
per cent bonds of the $5,000,000 loan, in case such bonds should 
be sold. If the market value of the bonds reached 50 per cent 
premium “beyond par value,” the government of Texas was to 
have the option to pay the holders “par value and said premium” 
and cencel them.** 

With a picture of the condition of the Republic and a summary 
of the most important loan laws in mind, we shall now notice the 
efforts of the Republic to negotiate a loan with France. In the 
beginning, it may be said that no loan was ever made under any 
of these laws. In pursuance of the act of May 16, 1838, S. M. 
Williams and Albert T. Burnley were nominated on May 21, 
1838, by the president, as commissioners of the “Five Million Dol- 
lar Loan.”4® The nomination of Williams was rejected by the 
senate some time before May 24, 1838 (the exact date is not given 
in available information), at which time the Adjourned Session 
terminated. Information is not available showing exactly when 
Burnley left the United States for Europe. A letter from Bee 
to Lipscomb says Burnley was to sail for Europe by April 21, 
1840.4° After his appointment and until his departure for Europe, 
Burnley seems to have been carrying on negotiations in the United 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 62-63. 

“Tbid., II, 239-233. 

“First Biennial Report: of the Texas Library and Historical Commission 
(Secret Journals of the Senate), 110. 

“Bee to Lipscomb, April 21, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 447. 
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States. By January, 1841, we find him in Europe assisting Ham- 
ilton.47 In February, 1841, Burnley returned to Texas to assist 
in bringing about peace between Texas and Mexico.*§ 

On December 24, 1838, General Hamilton was nominated by 
the president as “Commissioner of Loans” to fill the place made 
vacant by the rejection of Williams. Two days later the senate 
confirmed the appointment.** General Hamilton was a citizen 
of the United States and a resident of South Carolina. He took 
an interest in the struggle of Texas against Mexico, as “he believed 
that the regenerating principles of free trade end civilization were 
at issue in her fortunes.”®° Because “he had sacrificed his per- 
sonal pursuits and domestic enjoyments, and advanced his money 
freely for Texas,” Hamilton was made a citizen of the Republic 
by special resolution of congress.°' Hamilton became associated 
with Burnley. They were to try first to secure money in the 
United States, and if none could be obtained there they were to 
go to Europe. The United States had gone through a financial 
panic in 1837 and the banks of that country were not in a condi- 
tion to handle the Texas loan. Therefore, Europe appeared to be 
the only open field. As a result, Hamilton set sail for Europe 
in 1839 arrived in England in August and then proceeded to 
Paris.*? There he aided General Henderson in securing the treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation with France, which has 
already been discussed. Hamilton believed that the success of 
the loan project was closely bound up with the treaty projects and 
depends d upon its suecess. Indeed, France seemed to offer bright 
prospects for a loan. From the various semi-official conversations 
which Saligny had had in Texas with the secretary of state, A. 
S. Lipscomb, it had appeared that for a fair equivalent France 
might not be “unwilling to give something like a moral guarantee 
or security for the final redemption” of the Texas bonds. Saligny 


“Hamilton to Lamar, January 4, 1841. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 
926-929. 

“Burnley to Burnet, February 21, 1841. Jbid., III, 931-937. 

“First Biennial Report of the Texas Library and Historical Commis- 
sion (Secret Journals of the Senate), 119-120. 

“Kennedy, Teras, II, 347. 

“Tbid., 347. 

=Hamilton to Lamar, August 1, 1839. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tewx., II, 
468. Also, Dunlap to Burnet, August 12, 1839. Jbid., I, 415. 
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hinted that this fair equivalent might be in the form of advanta- 
geous commercial arrangements which would enable France to 
supply “the Mexican trade with her manufactures through the 
ports of Texas.” The secretary of state instructed Hamilton to 
inform the French government, if such appeared to be a “favorite 
object” with them, that part of the loan would be spent in strength- 
ening the frontier of Texas by a line of posts from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande to Santa Fé. This would protect French com- 
mercial enterprises and enable French capitalists to “force their 
goods into the rich province of Coahuila.” Furthermore, Lips- 
comb intimated that French manufactures, which were subject 
to a high tariff in the United States, might, perhaps, reach that 
country more cheaply through the ports of Texas by smuggling.** 

Hamilton made no progress in his negotiations during 1839 
and 1840. In January, 1841, news arrived by the steamer Hali- 
fax from New York that Mexico and Texas had commenced hos- 
tilities. Thinking that Texas was really going to war again, 
Hamilton entered into negotiations with the French government 
for the purpose of inducing it to guarantee the loan. He con- 
sidered that France ought to render Texas some financial as- 
sistance in return for what the Republic had done for “French 
Industry and Commerce” by the treaty of 1839. 

At the time of the formation of the treaty of September 25, 
1839, Marshall Soult had intimated to General Hamilton that the 
French government would appreciate the courtesy of allowing 
French wines, brandies and silks to enter Texas ports by “favora- 
ble discriminations.” In return, the French government, accord- 
ing to Soult, would aid Hamilton in securing the loan for Texas 
with which he was charged. In the treaty of 1839 French wines 
were placed on the free list, while brandies and silks were per- 
mitted to enter Texas at half duty. In a letter to Guizot Jan- 
uary 21, 1841, Hamilton said that he had hoped to gain the loan 
without calling on the French government for aid, but the con- 
dition of the money market in Europe made it impracticable to 
secure a loan without such assistance. Therefore, if the conces- 
& 


sions already given to France were not a “sufficient equivalent,” 


what further concessions would be asked of Texas as a “just com- 


“Lipscomb to Hamilton, February 24, 1840. /bid., III, 1276-1277. 
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pensation” for a guarantee of the Texan bonds? For the guar- 
antee Texas was willing to offer as security “a territory as large 
as the Kingdom of France and the good faith of the law-abiding 
and debt-paying people.” Hamilton argued that as soon as the 
currency of Texas was placed on a sound basis, which he claimed 
would be affected by the negotiations of the loan with which he 
was charged, the Republic’s revenues would be sufficient to pay 
its naval, military and civil expenses, the interest on the proposed 
loan, and “constitute a permanent and accumulating sinkmg fund 
for the redemption of the principal.” In conclusion, Hamilton 
reminded Guizot of the possibilities of the development of an 
enormous trade with the citizens of Texas and northern Mexico, 
which would he made possible by the “moderate imports” of the 
Republic.** 

Hamilton hoped to have a “definite agreement” with Lafitte 
and Company by February 12, 1841. The company had taken up 
the loan question with much earnestness, and wished to take the 
loan if there appeared a fair chance of selling the bonds, or their 
own certificates founded upon them. The ministry of France was 
likewise carrying on negotiations with Hamilton, and the time spent 
in the consideration of his proposals showed the value which it 
placed on them.®°®> On February 4, 1841, Hamilton concluded a 
contract with the bank of J. Lafitte and Company of Paris for the 
Texas loan.** 

With such apparently bright prospects before him, pointing to 
a successful completion of the loan, Hamilton was suddenly 
thwarted by some unfortunate occurrences in Texas. In Febru- 
ary, 1841. Saligny, who had come to Texas in the interest of the 
French government prior to the treaty of 1839, and, who bad 
become the chargé d’affaires of France after the treaty, became 
involved in a quarrel with an Austin inn-keeper, Bullock by name. 


“Hamilton to Guizot, January 21, 1841. Jbid., III, 1285-1286. 
“Hamilton to Lipscomb, February 7, 1841. Jbid., III, 1287. 


*In a letter to Lipscomb of March 3, Hamilton told the secretary of 
state he hoped to get the French government to guarantee the loan as 
that would be worth between 2 and 3 millions to the Government of 
Texas.” He thought that it would be probably July before any of the 
loan would be available in New York, as it would take a month for 
Lafitte and Company to complete negotiations and another month for 
them to get out certificates of stock on the security of Texas bonds. 
(Hamilton to Lipscomb, March 3, 1841. Jbid., III, 1302.) 
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The trouble began by Bullock’s attacking Monsieur Pluyette, a 
member of Saligny’s legation, and was subsequently aggravated 
by a visit from Bullock’s pigs to Saligny’s stables, where they con- 
sumed corn intended for the legation horses. A servant killed 
the pigs, and Bullock thrashed the servant. Saligny demanded 
the summary punishment of Bullock, and the government ordered 
a judicial investigation to that end. Saligny was unwilling to 
await the slow redress of such procedure, and chose to make an 
international incident of the affair. At the end of March he sus- 
pended intercourse with the government, but remained in Texas. 
In May the Texan government, through its chargé in Paris, pro- 
tested against his longer residence in the Republic. Guizot was 
inclined to take the side of the peppery diplomat, and for a time 
showed a decided coolness toward Texan affairs. In the mean- 
time, Saligny bad withdrawn to New Orleans. After Houston’s 
inauguration in December, 1841, steps were taken to resume re- 
lations with Saligny and he was induced to return to his post in 
the spring of 1842.57 

We shall now see what effect this controversy had on the loan 
negotiations in Paris. Saligny was a brother-in-law of the French 
minister of finance. Hence that department would naturally be 
influenced by the insults which Saligny believed he had suffered. 
By the middle of May, 1841, the loan had received a check, but 
Hamilton thought that he would be able to straighten the tangle 
by a visit to the King at Paris. Unless the minister of finance 
absolutely refused to permit the sale of the bonds to the bank, 
Hamilton believed that Lafitte was resolved to carry the loan “‘tri- 
umphantly through.”§ 

On May 14, 1841, Lafitte and Company advertised the loan in 
Paris newspapers, informing the public that they had taken it 
upon themselves to issue a loan of “37 millions of Francs” to the 
Texan government. According to article X of their agreement 
the contract was formed with “a formal assurance given by.the 
Texan Envoy that he had obtained the consent or admission of 
the French Government to the above Loan and a further assurance 
that the said Government will facilitate with its moral aid the 


‘Mayfield to Saligny, March 29, 1841. Jbid., III, 1308-1316. Also, 
Mayfield to McIntosh, May 12, 1841. Jbid., III, 1323-1328. 


Hamilton to Lamar, May 17, 1841. Jbid., III, 1336-1337. 
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negotiation of the said Loan,” of which assurances the Texas 
envoy had given to them “documentary proof.”** 

The French press, in general, opposed the Texan loan project. 
The following are statements taken from La France of June 9, 


1841, in regard to the loan: 


But in the midst of the crises which besiege the country, antic- 
ipating ourselves the necessity of a loan when commerce and public 
credit are paralized by disastrous failures, is it not a duty on the 
part of the press really devoted to the welfare of our country, to 
forewarn the public against the consequences which would result 
from such speculations? [After an exposition of the public debt 
of Texas, the journal says:| The President in his message to 
congress on November 1, 1840, says: “Five years ago the pop- 
ulation [of Texas] was scarcely 40,000 souls, but since that time 
it has quadrupled.” That is to say, six months ago, the Texans, 
Indians and slaves amounted to 160,000 souls! It is, then, upon 
this population that the weight of the enormous debt will rest; 
namely, in principal, at the rate of 39 dollars per head; an interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent (2 dollars, 35 cents) per head on women, 
children, old men and slaves. Looking at the moral guarantee 
of the debt, who would rely on the fidelity of the Texans to fulfill 
their obligations? Ought we to adopt, as an example of their 
fidelity, their rebellious conduct towards Mexico? or the punctu- 
ality with which they have discharged the interest on their debts 
—interest which we have shown has never been paid? or still more, 
in the offer made to France of “exclusive privileges,” bound as 
they are by a treaty with Great Britain, who will assuredly not 
suffer the slightest infraction of her conditions? 

In fine, if it should turn out that General Hamilton should 
accomplish his object and effect a loan, who would believe that 
the money would be employed in developing the resources of Texas? 
We here again refer to the message of the President delivered in 
January last-—a message which announces that “Mexico is making 
preparations to reconquer Texas”—a fact confirmed by the Mexi- 
can envoy here, and recently inserted in the Paris journals. Is 
it not, we ask, for the purpose of defending themselves against 
this threatened attack that the Texans require the loan they are 
anxious to obtain from the French capitalists? 

But we hope we have succeeded in putting public credulity on 
its guard against the sinister and mystifying efforts thus inces- 
santly employed to entrap the unsuspecting.®° 

(Enclosure) Hamilton to Lamar, May 17, 1841. Jbid., III, 1337. 


Copy of this agreement is not available. 
“Quoted in Maillard, History of Texas, 399-403. 
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On June 14, 1841, there appeared another article in La 
Presse of which the following are extracts: 


The loan, says the prospectus, is destined to the execution of 
the old debts of Texas, which are represented by the bonds issued 
during the War with Mexico, and by a debt contracted with the 
United States bank. In censequence of these dispositions the 
liquidation of the Mexican debt ought, in reality, to turn to the 
advantage of the English, who hold the securities. This is a 
result that ought necessarily to follow the act of mediation of the 
14th of November, 1840, between Mexico and Texas, interposed 
at the instance of the British government. This act stipulates, 
in effect, that “if the republic of Texas shall obtain, through the 
mediation of her Britanic Majesty, an armistice and a treaty of 
peace with Mexico, she will consent to charge herself with one 
million sterling (25,000,000 francs) of the foreign debt contracted 
by the republic of Mexico.” 

The destination of the money demanded by M. Lafitte of the 
French capitalists is thus fixed by the document just cited, the 
result of which is, that the loan to be raised in Paris will be turned 
to the benefit of our excellent allies, the English. 

So in reality . . . the Texan Government will receive only 
440 frances net for every obligation of 1,000 francs; in other words, 
less than a majority! Is not this the act of a child that deserves 
punishment ? 

The prospectus is indited in the most seducive terms, and does 
not disdain to employ a falsehood for the purpose of having it be- 
lieved that the risk of the lender is reduced to 50 per cent., and 
that the redemption of the capital and interest is, during the first 
five years completely protected against all casualties. 

It is false that the risk of the lenders is reduced to fifty per 
cent. 

We say to those of wrom the money x solicited that the risk is 
upon the whole sum subscribed, and that the payment of. the in- 
terest and capital is not secured for five years. 

To many of the Texans, it did not appear that a loan would 
materially assist them but would rather involve them in financial 
embarrassment beyond redemption, as is shown by the following 
extracts from the newspapers of the day: 


General Hamilton, one of the loan commissioners to negotiate 
the five million dollar loan arrived in Austin about a week since 
and is still with us—the principal object of his visit is to procure 
an alteration in the loan act. Many of us who came here highly 
prejudiced against this gentleman and almost prepared to vote 


"Quoted in Maillard, History of Texas, 404-409. 
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for a repeal of all laws authorizing negotiation of loans have since 
hearing a disclosure of his views and plans have been fully con- 
vinced of the indispensable necessity of procuring the loan at an 
early period as possible.* 

Another remedy from which much appears to be hoped by many 
of our citizens is the $5,000,000 loan. It is true by this means we 
may purchase a short respite from our present difficulty, but it 
will be so temporary and fleeting in its effects that it deserves not 
the name of relief. It is more injurious than the original evil. 
The obtaining of this loan will increase the burdens already borne 
by the people without materially benefiting them. 

Texan bonds are selling in.New Orleans and elsewhere for from 
15 to 17 cents on the dollar. We say is it at all probable that 
any capitalist will be so weak as to advance his money at 80 cents 
on the dollar—when he can obtain that which is equally good in 
New Orleans for 17? We consider it worse than folly any longer 
to look for relief to the five million loan.®* 

Some doubted the wisdom of the loan even after the public an- 
nouncement by (reneral Hamilton that he had completed the ne- 
gotiations of it with Lafitte and Company. The editor of the 
Austin City Gazette said that whether the loan proved “the weal 
or the bane of Texas will depend in a great measure on the use 
or abuse that is made of it. It is this latter that we dread. We 
are afraid that Congress has been so long used to ‘Texas Red 
Backs’ that the members have forgotten the actual value of 
money.”’* 

Speaking of the terms of the loan the Colorado Gazette and 
Advertiser® said: “We predict—that the terms of the loan—will 
be regarded, by all who do not hope to get a grab at the proceeds, 
as grinding and likely to be of much permanent injury to the 
country.” 

From May, 1841, to August, 1842, no progress was made in 
France with the loan project. Hamilton was recalled January 
26, 1842, as the law authorizing the $5,000,000 loan was repealed 
January 12, 1842.°7 He sailed from Liverpool for the United 
States on September 20, 1842, and was in Boston by October 5, 
1842.68 Ashbel Smith was appointed chargé d’affaires to France 

“Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, January 18, 1840. 

Austin City Gazette, July 29, 1840. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 14, 1840. 

“Austin City Gazette, April 21, 1841. 

“June 26, 1841. 


“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 943. 
“Hamilton to Jones, October 5, 1842. Jbid., III, 1025. 
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February 3, 1842.°° Smith was recalled in June, 1845.7? On 
August 15, 1842, the French government was asked by the Texan 
government to join the United States and Great Britain in a triple 
intervention to bring about peace between Texas and Mexico."! 
By the latter part of October, 1842, it appeared to Ashbel Smith 
that mediation with Mexico was impossible. He presumed that 
Mexico was intending to make an attack on Texas “in the ensuing 
spring, if not earlier.” If such were her plans, Smith considered 
that Texas would need ships and munitions of war, which could 
only be secured “with money.” ‘T'o get the money “in the way of 
an ordinary loan” seemed impossible. Texan bonds needed the 
guarantee of some European government to make them salable. 
To get this guarantee Texas seemed to have only one available 
instrument in her possession, namely, commercial privileges. 
Smith believed that France would guarantee the Texan bonds on 
condition that French manufactured articles were allowed to enter 
Texan ports at a low rate of duty for a number of years, or until 
the loan was redeemed. He suggested that certain specified arti- 
cles of French manufacture be allowed to enter the Texas ports 
at about one-third the rate of the “custom house duties,” and 
payable in the same currency and on the same terms as were paid 
by the manufactures of other nations. Special concessions might 
be granted to French emigrants. Count Cramayel, French 
chargé d’affaires to Texas, considered that the plan was feasible.*? 
Smith decided to lay the plan before the French government with 
the understanding that it should be carried into effect or dropped 
according to the instructions which he should receive from his 


government.”* 
President Houston did not think that Smith’s plan would be 


"The First Biennial Report of the Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission (Secret Journals of the Senate), 220. 

Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tewx., III, 1198. 

"Smith to Guizot, August 15, 1842, enclosed in Smith to Jones, August 
31, 1842. Jbid., III, 1385. This plan fell through, as Great Britain re- 
fused to join it. Chapter IV of this paper will take up the various 
mediation efforts to bring about peace between Texas and Mexico. 

"Towards the end of 1842, Saligny was succeeded by Cramayel. Cra- 
mayel held the position of French chargé d’affaires for about two years, 
and was in turn succeeded by Saligny, who occupied the post until Texas 
was annexed to the United States. (Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 32.) 

Smith to Jones, October 21, 1842. Jbid., III, 1389-1390. 
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acceptable to the Texan government, as he did not believe that it 
would be willing to extend such privileges to any nation. How- 
ever, he was willing to pledge a sufficient amount of the public 
lands of Texas as security to France for the ultimate redemption 
of the bonds, which might be guaranteed by her. According to 
Terrell, acting secretary of state, the president had, by now (De- 
cember 10, 1842), “in a great measure, lost confidence in the suc- 
cess of almost any proposition which should be made 

having in view the obtainment of the loan.” However, if France 
would guarantee the bonds ta the amount of one million dollars 
upon the terms which have just been mentioned, or, if any French 
capitalists were willing to make a loan on similar terms, send an 
agent to Texas “clothed with full powers to conclude such a con- 
tract,” and “to draw for the money immediately,” the president 
was willing to take immediate action.”* 

On December 26, 1842, Smith was authorized to treat with 
France for a guarantee of the loan, and to stipulate to France 
such commercial privileges as would he “a just equivalent for such 
a guarantee.” Texas was desirous of obtaining the privilege of 
introducing her cotton into France at a low rate of duty for a 
number of years, as this would stimulate the growth of the staple 
in Texas. On the other hand, there was no objection to allowing 
French wines to enter the Republic’s ports free of duty, if France 
was willing to grant her a corresponding equivalent concession.*® 

The probable chances of getting a French guarantee of the 
Texan bonds were given another blow by a proclamation that 
President Houston issued on December 21, 1842, in which he re- 
voked General Lamar’s proclamation of February 11, 1840. 
Houston’s proclamation was to take effect February 15, 1843. On 
February 11, 1840, President Lamar had issued instructions, in 
accordance with “An Act altering several acts to raise a Revenue 
by Impost Duties” of February 5, 1840, that the duties on “all 
wines” of French product, imported in Texan or French vessels 
were to be abolished and were to be admitted into Texas ports 
“free of duty” until his proclamation should be revoked by the 
president.7°* Houston revoked Lamar’s proclamation “as neither 

“Terrell to Smith, December 10, 1842. Jbid., III, 1403-1404. 

*™Jones to Smith, December 26, 1842. Jbid., III, 1407-1409. 

®aGammel, Laws of Texas, II, 662. 
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propriety, policy nor a just regard due to the rights of our 
citizens” required its continuance.*® Cramayel protested against 
Houston’s proclamation. He doubted whether the time was 
opportune for such an act which was so little favorable to French 
commerce, and especially at a time when France had just tried 
to give Texas new proofs of her friendship by her efforts to 
bring about peace between Texas and Mexico.77 The motives 
of the new measure as explained by the president did not 
seem conclusive to Cramayel. According to his view, the intro- 
duction of French wines into Texas had for its principal object the 
increasing of commerce between France and Texas through the 
opening of an easy market to her goods, and the furnishing of the 
Texas market with a great number of articles which her people 
had been forced to buy through the United States at a higher 
price. Furthermore, he declared that French commerce with 
Texas had had a wonderful development up to the existing date 
(January 16, 1843), and asked whether it would be a prudent 
thing for Texas to hinder its development by tariffs and arbitrary 
restriction. Cramayel complained of the shortness of the time 
before the proclamation of General Houston went into effect. 
He claimed that according to constant usage it was customary to 
fix the time proportionate to the distance. Hence, it would be 
unjust to commerce to commence the enforcement of Houston’s 
proclamation on February 15, 1843, as he was of the opinion that 
three French ships were already on their way to Texas, and others 
were preparing to leave for her ports. The new proclamation 
was unknown to them, and it would be contrary to the customs 
of civilized nations to make them come under this rule. Cra- 
mayel thought that it would be better to postpone the enforce- 
ment of the proclamation until it had been officially proclaimed 
in France through the diplomatic or consular agents of Texas, 
and French commerce was legally thought to have knowledge 
of it.7* In response to this, he was told that Texas was willing 
to enter into a new treaty with France by which Franch wines 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 878. 

"The efforts of France to bring about peace between Texas and Mexico 
will be discussed in Chapter IV. 

*Cramayel to Jones, January 16, 1843. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 
1413-1415. 
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would come in free, if she were given a “corresponding immun- 
ity.’ In order to show the spirit of friendship and justice 
towards France, any of her vessels that had sailed to Texas in 
ignorance of the proclamation of December 21, 1842, would 
receive such relief as the conditions should require. 

Cramayel does not seem to have been very highly pleased with 
Texas. In his dispatches to his government, he spoke of Texas 
“with bitterness,’ and was “decidedly hostile to the negotiation 
of any loan for Texas, in France.” He considered Houston’s 
proclamation as an unfriendly act. In face of the adverse opin- 
ion of both Saligny and Cramayel, France was not willing to 
sanction the Texas loan. By the close of March, 1843, there 
appeared to Smith little chance of obtaining French aid “on any 
conditions.” He believed that the best thing to do in France 
was to “let the subject die as quietly as possible.” It did not 
seem that an attempt to establish commercial relations would 
bring about any important results. Smith considered that it 
would be better to reserve for future negotiations the free intro- 
duction of French wines into Texas, and the “right of transit” 
of their merchandise than to put them up to France for any- 
thing that she might offer in exchange.”® 

On February 19, 1843, the French government was officially 
notified of the proclamation of December 21, 1842. Guizot, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, said that it was imprinted “with a 
hostile character of retroactivity.”*° According to Smith, by the 
middle of April, 1843, the obtainment of a French guarantee to 
the Texas loan was “utterly impossible,” as they “considered the 
revocation of the Proclamation of the 11th of February, 1840, as 
having been occasioned by their refusal to guarantee the Texian 
Loan, which General Hamilton was charged to negotiate.”*®! 

In a letter to the secretary of state (dated Paris, June 28, 
1843), W. H. Daingerfield, Texas chargé d’affaires to Nether- 
lands, said that his former position of secretary of the treasury 
of the Republic had induced some of the friends of Texas in 
France to approach him on the subject of a million dollar loan.*? 


Smith to Jones, March 31, 1843. IJbid., III, 1427-1429. 

*Guizot to Smith, February 28, 1843. Jbid., III, 1434. 

“Smith to Jones, April 11, 1843. Jbid., III, 1432. 

®Daingerfield’s nomination as chargé d’affaires to the Netherlands was 
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Daingerfield replied “very frankly” that there was at that time 
no legislative sanction for a loan “in Europe,” and that Texas 
was not “in the market as a borrower.”’** However, Daingerfield 
assured those who approached him on the subject that, if they 
would submit their propositions to him on their own initiative, 
he would be willing to lay them before his government, if he 
could be “fully satisfied” of the ability and good faith of the 
proposed negotiations.** 

Having traced the unfruitful efforts of Hamilton, Burnley and 
Smith to obtain a loan from the French government or through 
its sanction of Texan bonds, we shall now notice the equally un- 
successful attempt of Alexandre Bourgeois d’Orvanne to secure a 
loan for Texas. Bourgeois was a French citizen and was pri- 
marily interested in the colonization of Texas.*° On June 11, 
1842, the Texan government concluded a contract with Bourgeois 
for the negotiation of a million dollar loan under the loan act of 
January 22, 1839. This contract has not been found as yet, but 
from his letter to the president of Texas of July 8, 1844, we 
learn of his efforts to secure a loan of one million dollars in 
France, England, Holland and Belgium. In England, Bourgeois 
met with “a dangerous and systematic resistance,” due to the 
fact that prominent bankers were interested in the Mexican debt. 
In Holland, the same reason did not exist, but still the govern- 
ment did not consider it advisable to enter into any financial 
arrangements with Texas. The French government was not in- 
clined to make Texas a loan after the episode of General Hamil- 
ton with Lafitte and Company. 

The news of the armistice between Texas and Mexico in 1843 
produced a favorable impression in Europe. Still anxious to 
show Texas his interest in her prosperity, Bourgeois entered into 
negotiations with Charles de Castell about the million dollar 
sent to the senate by the president December 20, 1843 (First Biennial 
Report of the Texas Library and Historical Commission, Secret Journals 
of the Senate), 281. His nomination was confirmed February 3, 1844. 
(Ibid., 300.) 

The repeal of the loan laws is discussed in a latter installment of 
this paper. 

“Dangerfield to Jones, June 28, 1843. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 
1457. 


*Bourgeois’ colonization work is discussed in a later installment of 
this paper. 
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loan. Castell was acting for a German colonization association. 
The association wished to add three additions to Bourgeois’ con- 
tract: (1) A land concession for six thousand families in a 
fertile region favorably situated for commerce, (2) the right of 
importing $200,000 worth of goods per year for ten years, (3) 
the power of the consul general to receive directly from the col- 
lector of customs at Galveston the sums necessary to pay the in- 
terest on the loan before other expenses were paid. The details 
of the negotiation are obscure. Bourgeois, however, failed to 
secure the loan. On March 26, 1844, he was officially notified 
that his contract had expired by limitation and had been an- 
nulled. On January 27, 1844, an act was passed “that all laws 
authorizing the President to negotiate a loan or loans upon either 
the public faith or the hypothecation of the public lands be, and 
the same are hereby repealed, and that this article take effect 
from and after its passage.”®’ Bourgeois regretted the loss of 
“the fruit of so much labor and expense,” but still if -Texas 
wished to get a loan at a later date, he expressed his willingness 
to take up the negotiations again.** 
(Continued.) 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 954. 
“Bourgeois to the President of the Republic of Texas, July 8, 1844, 
Financial Papers, State Library. 
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COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF THE TEXAN SANTA FE 
EXPEDITION 


THOMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL 


In June, 1841, the Texan Santa Fé expedition left its camp 
near Austin and started on its toilsome march toward Santa Fé.? 
Historians have speculated at length upon the reasons which caused 
President Lamar to send the expedition. That those reasons, 
whatsoever they were, appeared weighty to the President there 
can be no doubt, for in sending forth the “Santa Fé Pioneers” it 
was necessary for him to transcend his constitutional authority, 
the congress of the republic, as the constitution demanded, having 
given him no authorization for such an expedition.? 

Historians who have written concerning the expedition have de- 
pended largely upon the readable narrative of Kendall, the editor 
of the New Orleans Daily Picayune, who accompanied the expe- 
dition.* Kendall says that he was informed by Major George T. 
Howard, who was in New Orleans purchasing supplies for the ex- 
pedition, that it was commercial in its intentions, the policy of 
Lamar “being to open a direct trade with Santa Fé by a route 
known to be much nearer than the great Missouri Trail.” This 
Kendall believed to be the primary object, but he subsequently 
learned that an ulterior intention of Lamar was to make good 
Texan pretensions to the territory east of the Rio Grande.‘ 

Yoakum says that in 1841 Texas was engaged in building a 
military road from Red River to the presidio crossing of the Nueces 
and that a road was proposed from Austin to Santa Fé. It was 
believed that the Santa Fé trade, which was supposed to amount 
to four or five million dollars annually, might be diverted through 
Texas, shortening the route three hundred or four hundred miles. 
It was also believed that the province of New Mexico might be 


conciliated.® 


Austin City Gazette, June 16 and 23, 1841. 

*Report of select house committee on Santa Fé expedition, December 
6, 1841, in Austin City Gazette, December 15, 1841. 

’George W. Kendall, Narrative of an Eapedition across the great south- 
western Prairies from Texas to Santa Fé, 2v. London, 1845. An edition 
was also published in 1844, 

‘Ibid., I, 14-15. 

‘Henderson Yoakum, History of Tewas from its first Settlement im 1685 
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Bancroft followed Kendall and Yoakum, but he did not leave 
the subject with a mere statement of facts, taking occasion to 
comment upon the sending of the expedition, characterizing it as 
“an ill-digested scheme,” the long distance between the settled 
areas of Texas and New Mexico being infested with savages, and 
the government and people of New Mexico being loyal to Mexico.® 
Garrison emphasizes the desire of Lamar to get possession of the 
country east of the upper Rio Grande, but he makes no mention 
of a commercial reason for, the expedition.’ 


The Arkansas-Loutsiana Border Trade 


The writer believes that both commercial and political reasons 
were back of the Texan Santa Fé expedition, but none of the his- 
torians have been fully acquainted with border conditions, nor 
have they been cognizant of the whole of Lamar’s project, especi- 
ally in its commercial and diplomatic aspects. Recently examined 
materials make possible not only a clearer conception of the rea- 
sons for sending the expedition, but also call attention to the 
border trade of Arkansas of which little has been written, but 
which profoundly affected Lamar’s policy. 

Up to the present time we have had information concerning 
three expeditions between the Arkansas-Louisiana border and the 
Mexican provinces between 1821 and 1840, namely, the Glenn ex- 
pedition of 1821, the Albert Pike journey of 1831, and the Gregg 
trip of 1839. Concerning the Glenn expedition, for many years 
historians depended upon the scant statement of Gregg,® but the 
discovery and publication of the journal of Jacob Fowler, who 
accompanied Glenn from Arkansas to the New Mexican settle- 
ments, has added greatly to our knowledge of that episode.® 
to its Annewation to the United States in 1846 (2v. New York, 1856), 
II, 312-313. Yoakum was in error regarding the supposed amount of the 
Santa Fé trade, for Archer reported it as amounting to three or four 
millions. See Sec’y of War, Rpt. to 6 Cong., Sept. 30, 1841, Republic 
of Texas, State Department, Army Papers, 1840-1841. 

‘Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mewican States and 
Texas (2v. San Francisco, 1889), II, 332-333. 

"George Pierce Garrison, J'eras, a Contest of Civilizations (Boston, 
1903), 244-245. 


‘Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (2v. New York, 1844), I, 21. 
Reprinted in Early Western Travels (R. G. Thwaites, ed.), XIX-XX. 


*Jacob Fowler, Journal, narrating an Adventure from Arkansas 
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Regarding Albert Pike’s expedition our knowledge has been far 
scantier. On Kendall’s map is shown the route of Pike from 
Santa Fé to the Arkansas frontier, but otherwise he does not en- 
lighten us, leaving us with the impression that an important trad- 
ing expedition had passed that way.*® But in fact Albert Pike’s 
expedition was of slight importance in the Arkansas trade. In 
March, 1831, he left Newburyport, Massachusetts, with the inten- 
tion of going to the Pacific coast. At St. Louis he joined a 
party of pioneers and proceeded as far as Santa Fé. In Septem- 
ber, 1832, he became connected with a party of trappers at Taos, 
went down the Pecos river, and entered the Staked Plains. The 
trappers nearly starved, and Pike with five companions left the 
main group, retraced his steps to the Spanish settlements, and 
then proceeded to Arkansas, arriving at Fort Smith on December 
10, 1832.11 Of Gregg’s journey an account will be given later 
in this article. 

Not until 1839 did an important trade open. In May of that 
year a company of Mexican traders arrived at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. They had been forty days in making the journey from Chi- 
huahua to Ft. Towson, a distance of six hundred miles traversed 
without guides, their route being governed by chart and compass. 
They brought with them nearly a half million in silver bullion 
which was transported partly on mules and partly by wagons. For 
the return journey they purchased a large number of wagons, as 
the prairies afforded a fine natural road. 

A letter from one of the Chihuahua traders furnished further 
details. He stated that three merchants, of whom he was one, 
started from Chihuahua with fifty men employed at their own ex- 
pense, and an escort of fifty furnished by the governor of the state 
of Chihuahua. On April 3, 1839, they left the city of Chihuahua 
with more than five hundred mules and seven wagons in which 


to the sources of Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22. Elliot Coues, ed., New 
York, 1898. 

Kendall, Narratwe, I, map opposite p. 1. 

Albert Pike, General Albert Pike’s Poems with introductory biographi- 
cal Sketch by Mrs. Lilian Pike Roome, Daughter of the Author (Little 
Rock, 1900), introductory sketch. The above account is somewhat at 
variance with a statement in The South in the Building of the Nation 
(XII, 282), which says that in 1831 Pike made a journey from Arkansas 
to Santa Fé and back again. 
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they hauled a quantity of freight, victuals, and arms for defense 
against Indians. From Chihuahua: they traveled to “Fort del 
Norte,” no doubt meaning El Paso. From there they struck 
across the plains through a region unknown to any who accom- 
panied the caravan. They found the road level, pasturage good, 
and the fords frequent. 

The Shreveport Intelligencer, where the information concern- 
ing the Chihuahua traders was first published, then commented 
upon the possibilities of the trade. It pointed out that the route 
was the best for commerce between the United States and the in- 
terior of Mexico, other trails being much longer. Merchants who 
shipped by sea, however, were then at an advantage, for by the 
Mexican debenture law duties were returned to them, a condition 
which did not maintain for land traffic. The trade of the interior 
provinces was estimated at five million dollars annually. Believ- 
ing that the Mexican congress would extend the debenture law to 
overland trade, the Intelligencer stated that a company was about 
to be formed to prosecute the inland commerce. It predicted that 
in the spring of 1840 a caravan with a hundred men and five hun- 
dred mules with wagons would leave some point on Red River for 
Chihuahua and return in four or five months. The leader would 
be a well-known man and many of those who engaged in the en- 
terprise would be from the neighborhood of Shreveport.'? 

The exact route followed by the traders cannot be determined 
from materials now accessible, but on Kendall’s map appears a 
trace which he designated the “Chihuahua Trail,” and it is prob- 
ably approximately correct. It started at Chihuahua, proceeded 
northward to El Paso and thence ran a little north of east, cross- 
ing the headwaters of the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity rivers, 
at the latter crossing turning almost due east, passing through 
Clarksville, Texas, and terminating at Fulton on the Arkansas 
river.‘* From that point it was possible for the traders to go by 
boat in the spring and early summer. 

About May 1 and shortly before the arrival of the Chihuahua 
merchants at Shreveport, a caravan started from Van Buren, on 


“The account of the Chihuahua traders and the merchant’s letter were 
published criginally in the Shreveport Intelligencer and copied in the 
Austin City Gazette, April 28, 1841. 

*Kendall, Narrative, I, map opposite p. 1. 
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the Arkansas river below Ft. Smith, bound for Chihuahua. It 
contained about forty men, and eighteen wagons laden with a 
stock of merchandise, principally dry goods. A party of United 
States dragoons under Lieutenant Bowman was to meet them at 
Camp Holmes, one hundred and fifty miles west of Ft. Gibson, and 
escort them through the Indian country. The distance from Van 
Buren to Chihuahua by a direct route was estimated to be seven 
hundred miles, but because Chihuahua was not a place of legal 
entry for goods from the United States, it was necessary for mer- 
chants to proceed first to Santa Fé to enter the goods at the cus- 
tom house, a harsh necessity which would lengthen the journey 
by several hundred miles. It was said that suitable representa- 
tions had already been made to the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington to procure Chihuahua as a place of entry.’ 

This was no doubt the expedition in which Gregg participated. 
His account is far more explicit than the newspaper story. The 
blockade of the Mexican ports by the French in 1839 induced him 
to undertake another trip to get trade with Chihuahua. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of goods were shipped to Van Buren. 
A new route was chosen. The caravan, which consisted of thirty- 
four men, including Josiah Gregg and his brother John, started 
on April 21. On the twenty-eighth it crossed the Arkansas a few 
miles above the mouth of the Canadian. At the Cross Timbers 
they were joined by Lieutenant James M. Bowman and forty 
dragoons from Ft. Gibson who were to accompany them as far as 
the United States border. They crossed the North Fork of the 
Canadian about a mile above its confluence with the main stream 
and then followed the main ridge between the Canadian and the 
North Fork. On May 30 they doubled the spur of the great north 
bend of the Canadian. When they approached the Pecos, Gregg 
left the caravan and hastened on to Santa Fé, where he arrived 
on June 25.45 At Santa Fé Gregg outfitted six wagons for the 
Chihuahua trade. Eight other wagons and forty men were in the 
caravan. When he returned in 1840 he followed still another 


“This information was published in the Little Rock Gazette, and under 
the caption First Caravan from Arkansas to Mexico appeared in the Tele- 
graph and Texas Register, July 17, 1839. 

*Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 11-61. 
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route, this time south of the Canadian, coming out at Van 
Buren.*® 

This border trade attracted the attention of the press, specu- 
lators, legislators, and officials of Texas. A report of the first 
caravan from Van Buren appeared in the Houston Telegraph and 
Texas Register on July 17%, 1839. On April 8, 1840, an article 
was published in the same paper the substance of which had al- 
ready appeared in The Sentinel of Austin. The account stated 
that the author had been frequently asked concerning the feasi- 
bility of opening a direct communication between Austin and 
Santa Fé. He estimated that the distance was four hundred and 
fifty miles and that the road would traverse a rich, rolling, and 
well-watered country. From Austin to the old San Saba ford he 
estimated the distance at one hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
old Spanish road from Gonzales to San Saba could be followed 
most of the way and was fit for wagons. The road crossed the 
Colorado river about two hundred and twenty-five miles above 
Houston, the crossing being made easy by a good ford. On the 
head waters of the Red River he stated that there was good graz- 
ing, a beautiful countrv, through the center of which passed the 
road to Santa Fé. To the west lay an elevated country without 
many mountains and with plenty of good water. The Comanches 
were the only ones to trouble and fifty well armed men could cross 
their country with impunity. He stated that New Mexico pro- 
duced many minerals, that the Santa Fé trade consisted mainly 
of valuable peltries, and gold and silver in bars, and that horses, 
mules, and cattle might be driven from New Mexico to Texas 
with profit. He concluded that Texan traders would have every 
advantage over those from St. Louis. 

The Austin City Gazette of April 28, 1841, stated that two en- 
voys had arrived at Houston from the interior provinces of Mexico 
charged with negotiating terms of amity and commerce. It pre- 
dicted that the commercial road from Chihuahua, Durango, and 
Zacatecas must eventually be to some point on Red River and 
thence by the rivers to the gulf. It then gave an account of the 
Mexican traders who had arrived at Shreveport in 1839, the in- 
formation being copied from the Shreveport Intelligencer. 


*Jbid., II, 69, 138. 
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Lamar’s Policy 


The possibilities of commercial expansion and increased rev- 
enue for the government by means of trade with the Mexican 
provinces forcibly impressed the President. Lamar was a man 
of poetic temperament whose imagination played with large con- 
ceptions. He dreamed of empire, of a Texas which was to play 
an important part in the history of the continent. It was to be 
the third great republic with a dominion stretching from the gulf 
to the Pacific.?” 

Unfortunately the republic was sorely in need of funds, expenses 
far exceeded the income, and foreign commerce had but slightly 
developed. It would be unfair to Lamar to typify him as a vision- 
ary. He realized his country’s poverty and made strenuous efforts 
to overcome the difficulties. His attempts to obtain a foreign loan, 
to dispose of land scrip, and to establish a bank are too well 
known to need discussion here. Those schemes were not vision- 
ary, and had it not been for the panic of 1837 in the United States 
and unsual conditions in England and France, they might have 
succeeded.1® 

Lamar saw the two-fold advantage of getting control of the 
Santa Fé region, for it would make good the territorial preten- 
sions of the republic and open up a new outlet for commerce over 
a route already proven feasible and which had many advantages 
over the old Santa Fé trail. In his message of 1839 he had urged 
the sending of an expedition and the secretary of war had-also 
recommended it.!® 

Early in 1840 the President determined to have agents at Santa 
Fé to prepare the way for-the expedition, Captain Williain G. Dry- 
den, Jchn Rowland, and William Workman being selected to take 
care of Texan interests and to prepare the people for the change 
of government. According to Lamar’s statement they were all 


1™Marshall, in THE QUARTERLY, XIV, 285-288; address to the people of 
Santa Fé, Lamar Papers, Doc. 1972. 

%E. D. Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846 
(Baltimore, 1910), 20-22, 36-78; Dipl. Corr. of the Republic pf Texas, in 
Am. Hist. Assoc., An. Rpt., 1908, II, 1206-1351, passim. 

*Report of select house committee on the Santa Fé expedition, Decem- 
ber 6, 1841, Austin City Gazette, December 18, 1841; Lamar to the Citizens 
of Santa Fé, April 14, 1840, in Republic of Texas, State department, 
Santa Ié Papers. 
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citizens of New Mexico.*° It is probable that Rowland and Work- 
man were already at Santa Fé and that Dryden carried Lamar’s 
address to the people of New Mexico, going by way of St. Louis 
and the old Santa Fé trail. Dryden arrived at his destination on 
September 17, 1840.24 He wrote two letters to Lamar, one on 
March 10 and the other on April 18, 1841, but neither reached 
Austin before the departure of the expedition.** 

A new idea now dawned upon Lamar. If commercial relations 
could be established between Cuba and Texas, the advantages would 
be mutual. With the establishment of a trade route from Havana, 
running through Texas with western terminals at Chihuahua and 
Santa Fé, the resources would be increased and wealth would flow 
into the coffers of the merchants. The idea was incorporated into 
the message of November 1, 1840, to the fifth congress. The 
President observed that as yet no overtures had been made to 
Spain, but he believed that an acknowledgment of independence 
by that power would influence relations with Mexico. He pointed 
out the importance of establishing commercial relations with 
Spain and her colonies. The Island of Cuba not only would sup- 
ply a market for surplus provisions, but Texas merchants would 
be able to obtain important products without the enormous bur- 
dens then imposed by importations through the ports of the United 
States.?* 

Instructions were issued to Barnard E. Bee, the Texan repre- 
sentative at Washington, to attempt to make a treaty with Spain. 


*Lamar’s address to the citizens of Santa Fé, April 14, 1840, Republic 
of Texas, State department, Santa Fé Papers. Although Dryden had 
been in New Mexico, in Texas he was considered a citizen of Texas. See 
Austin City Gazette, August 25, 1841. At his trial in Santa Fé he de- 
clared himself a citizen of the United States. Archivo de Gobernacion 
(Mexico), Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, Op. Mil., 1841 4& 1842. <A copy of 
this document is in my private collection, marked Santa Fé Papers, LXII. 

“Dryden to Lamar, March 10, 1841, in Republic of Texas, State de- 
partment, Santa Fé Papers. Rowland was a fur traders in New Mexico 
as early as 1826. For proof see Archivo de Gobernacién (Mexico), Co- 
mercio, Expediente 44. Of William Workman I have no positive proof, 
but a Workman family was related to Kit Carson. See Marshall, in 
THE QUARTERLY, XIX, 253. 

“Republic of Texas, State department, Santa Fé Papers; Austin City 
Gazette, August 25, 1841. 

*Lamar Papers, Doc. 1932; Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840- 
1841, House Journal, 15-26. 
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On February 27, 1841, Bee addressed the following letter to the 
Spanish minister at Washington: 


The undersigned Chargé d’ Affaires of the Republic of Texas, 
near the Government of the United States, with a view of pro- 
moting the interests of the country he represents, begs leave to 
propose through the Chevalier d’ Argaiz, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Catholic Majesty the Queen 
of Spain, also near the Government of the United States, the ne- 
gotiation by the latters Government of the Independence of the 
former and the formation of a general Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce between the two nations, having for its special object the 
establishment of a direct trade with Cuba, and other of Her Maj- 
esty’s possessions in the West Indies contiguous to Texas, for the 
exchange of the commodities and productions of the two countries 
on a liberal footing mutually beneficial, so that Spain may also 
be a participant in the benefits enjoyed already by several of the 
Netions of Europe, from the adoption of a course similar to that 
now proposed. 

The mules, Horses, cattle, Beef, cotton, Etc. abounding in Texas, 
would meet with a ready sale in Cuba, while the coffee, Sugar, 
cigars, Tobacco, fruit, Etc, of Cuba could be furnished Texas at 
reduced rates, to the extent probably of her entire wants, now eup- 
plied principally through the United States, after being imported 
into that country from various others, and in addition to the present 
wants of Texas proper. The Santa Fé trade now flowing through 
St. Louis Missouri United States, will be diverted to the Ports of 
Texas a cheaper more direct and expeditious route, towards the 
speedy accomplishment of which object, the introduction of goods 
direct from Cuba will in no small degree contribute. 

A natural bond of Union and sympathy between Texas and 
Cuba is found in the great dependence of both countries through 
their entire extent upon slave labor, both regarding with extreme 
regret, the spirit of fanaticism abroad in certain portions of the 
world ready to despoil by the manumission of slaves, without in- 
demnity to the holder, honest citizens of the right guaranteed to 
them by the laws under which they live. 

As regards the place for the negotiation of a Treaty, should 
it meet the views of the Spanish Government, the undersigned 
would propose Washington, and the persons to negotiate be the 
representatives of the two nations here. 

The undersigned begging the Chevalier d’Argaiz will submit 
these views to his Government, and obtain as early as possible its 
decision, offers the assurance of his high considerativn.** 


*Bee to Argaiz, February 27, 1841, Tea. Dipl. Corres., in Am. Hist. 
Assoc., An. Rpt., 1907, II, 482-483. 
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On March 3 Argaiz replied but made no mention of the Santa 
Fé trade. He promised to transmit Bee’s letter to the Spanish 
government and to send a copy to the Captain General of Cuba in 
order that that official might without loss of time inform his gov- 
ernment respecting the advantages to be afforded by a direct trade 
between the island and Texas.?* 

Not until January 15, 1842, was the Spanish reply forthcom- 
ing. Bee was then absent from Washington and Nathaniel Amory 
was in charge of the Texan legation. Amory described the meet- 
ing with the Spanish minister as follows: 


At a Diplomatic dinner at the Presidents this day, the Spanish 
Minister Chevalier d Argaiz, on paying my respects to him, finding 
I was acting as Chargé, signified a wish to have some conversa- 
tion through the Portugese Minister as interpreter, not being well 
acquainted with english. I told him I understood Spanish suffi- 
ciently to dispense with the interpreter, and he proceeded in his 
own language. Referring to the correspondence between the two 
Legations in February and March 1841 . . . he observed that 
unfortunately he wrote his government on the subject by the Pres- 
ident Steam Ship, which was lost, and after much time, repeated 
the communication, which accounts in some measure for the delay 
that has occurd. The Spanish Government he says are unwilling 
to enter into any positive treaty negotiation at present, but the 
Commandant of Havana or Cuba (under authority no doubt of 
the home Government) has signified his willingness that a trade 
between Cuba and Texas should be opened, and Spains and Texan 
vessels admitted into the Ports of the respective countries on the 
terms of the most favored nations, and assured me that any Texan 
vessel arriving in Cuba would be readily admitted upon the terms 
indicated, he apologised for entering upon such a topic upon such 
an occasion, but being obliged to leave Washington to which he 
had come on a visit of a few days only, immediately for his resi- 
dence Wilmington Del. he feared another opportunity might not 
offer of making this communication soon.”® 


It is evident that Lamar’s plan in its diplomatic aspect had 
met with partial success. Recognition of Texan independence by 
Spain had not been accomplished, but a commercial arrangement 


*Argaiz to Bee, March 3, 1841, tbid., II, 483. In the printed corre- 
spondence the date is given as 1840, obviously an error on the part of 
Argaiz or of a proof reader. I have been unable to examine the original 
document. 

*Amory to Jones, January 15, 1842, ibid., II, 531-532. 
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had been made possible. The merchants had faith in the presi- 
dential program, for the Houston Telegraph and Texas Register 
announced that a mercantile establishment at Galveston would 
soon open a direct trade between that place and Cuba, thus afford- 
ing an outlet for the surplus mules and cattle of the republic.?’ 


The Question in Congress 


Even before the news of the successful expeditions of 1839 had 
reached Texas, the possibilities of an overland trade to the Mexi- 
can provinces had attracted the attention of congress. During the 
third congress, on January 26, 1839, a joint resolution was adopted 
which provided that the President be authorized to give every 
encouragement and support in his power, compatible with the 
safety of the country, to the trade between the western settle- 
ments of the republic and those of the Mexican government on 
the Rio Grande.** 

But it was not utitil the fifth congress that the question of 
establishing trade and of sending an expedition to Santa Fé he- 
came a vital issue. On January 20, 1841, an article appeared in 
the Austin City Gazette which was taken from the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, Kendall’s paper. It stated that a proposition was 
about to be laid before the Texan Congress for incorporating a 
trading company in the department of Chihuahua. It said that 
the distance from St. Louis was about three thousand miles and 


"Item copied in the Austin City Gazette, October 6, 1841. 


**Republic of Texas, 3 Cong., 1 Sess., Laws, 105-106. Since the above 
was written, two letters of Stephen F. Austin which have bearing on the 
Mexican trade have been brought to my attention by Professor Eugene 
C. Barker. The first of these was written to Henry Austin, August 27, 
1829, and is in the Austin Papers, file of July, 1836. In this Austin 
states that he contemplates opening a road to El Paso and Santa Fé 
with a view of turning the trade from Missouri to Galveston. The other 
was sent from Mexico March 4, 1835, to his brother-in-law, James F. 
Perry, and is in the Austin Papers of that year. In this Austin stated 
that he had recommended to the Mexican government that two com- 
panies of riflemen be stationed high up on the Colorado and Brazos for 
the purposes of defense and to open a road to Chihuahua. Later he 
said that le thought the Chihuahua road was very important, that in- 
fluential men in Chihuahua favored it, and that he believed that the 
people of Texas would unite to open it. Whether or not this project 
of Austin’s influenced Lamar, I am unable to determine. I have found 
no direct evidence that it did, but for a time Lamar contemplated writ- 
ing a life of Austin, and no doubt knew at least of the second letter. 
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that the Texan company would carry goods only two thousand. 
Two-thirds of the goods from Missouri were consumed in the 
Santa Fé district and the English now monopolized the Chihuahua 
trade, transporting two million dollars’ worth of goods annually 
from the Pacific coast to the interior. The proposed company’s 
stock was to be divided into shares, and any trader, not a stock- 
holder, might have the company’s protection by paying a specified 
sum. 

The possibilities of benefiting by the border trade attracted 
the attention of Saligny, the French representative, and he ap- 
pears to have busied himself in influencing the Texan congress to 
consider a colonization bill, which the press of the period labeled 
the “Franco-Texienne Bill.” On November 9, 1840, a resolution 
was offered in the house by Representative Miller to the effect that 
the committee on finance should inquire into the expediency of 
laying off and setting apart so much of the public domain inter- 
mediate and equidistant between Austin and Santa Fé, as might 
be adapted to the establishment of a colony of actual settlers, with 
a view to the opening, facilitating, and securing the trade of the 
latter place.?® 

The hill as formulated provided for the establishment of a 
French company authorized to introduce eight thousand French- 
men who were to be stationed at twenty forts which were to be 
erected on the northern frontier between Red River and the Rio 
Grande. When eight thousand people over seventeen years of age 
had been located, the company was to receive title to three mil- 
lion acres, was to have the privilege of working mines for twenty 
years provided it paid fifteen per cent of the profits to the Texan 
government, and was to be allowed to trade with Chihuahua, 
Santa Fé, or any other Mexican towns. The eleventh section of 
the bill provided that the company was also privileged to intro- 
duce goods into the republic free of charge for twenty years, if 
the goods were intended for the Mexican trade. The section, how- 
ever, was so palpably unconstitutional that it was stricken out. 
The entire bill was finally defeated in the senate, much to the 
delight of the enemies of Sam Houston, the ex-president having 
warmly supported the bill.*° 


*Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 43, 46. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, February 10 and 17, and July 21, 1841. 
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At the same session of congress on January 30, 1841, an act 
was passed to incorporate the Texas Trading, Mining, and Emi- 
grating Company. The capital stock was fixed at five hundred 
thousand dollars. The company was given the right to establish 
trading stations and to earry on trade with the Mexicans or In- 
dians. ‘The corporation was given the right to raise and to re- 
tain in service three hundred troops for the protection of its trad- 
ing houses.** 

Congress also considered at length the question of sending an 
expedition to Santa Fé. On November 9, 1840, Representative 
Usher presented a resolution to the effect that the committee on 
the state of the republic be instructed to take into consideration 
the propriety and expediency of passing a law with the view to 
inform the inhabitants of Santa Fé of their privileges as citizens 
of the republic of Texas.* 

The first note of disapproval of Lamar’s policy appeared on 
November 19, when a joint resolution, requiring the President to 
Teceive into service one company of volunteers of San Patricio 
county, brought forth a protest from several members, who ob- 
jected to an increase of expenditures in extending the frontier when 
the promises of Texas were worth only sixteen cents on the dollar. 
Prominent in the opposition was Sam Houston,** who had re- 
cently taken his seat as representative from San Augustine.** 

On November 21 a quixotic scheme was presented to the house 
in the form of a petition from James W. Parker, who asked au- 
thority to raise not over four thousand men, without cost to the 
government, and to be given a conditional grant to each man of 
six hundred and forty acres north of the trail leading to Missouri 
from Santa Fé, provided that within twenty months he produced 
a ratified treaty with the prairie Indians. The petition was 
denied.*° 

On December 2 Lamar sent a message to the house to the effect 
that Colonel W. G. Cooke had traversed a country almost unknown 
and had finally reached Red River and selected a judicious point 


“Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, Laws, 78-79. 
"Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 45. 
87 bid., 127-128. 

*Tbid., 94. 

*Jbid., 133. 
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above the settlements on that stream for the establishment of a 
post. The President stated that he was waiting for appropria- 
tions to be made or for the proposed system of frontier defense to 
be abandoned.** The following day Representative Van Zandt 
carried through a resolution that a committee of five be appointed 
to draft a bill to serve as a basis for retrenchment in all the de- 
partments of the government.* 

It was evident from Van Zandt’s resolution that opposition to 
the President’s policy was increasing, but nevertheless his support- 
ers on the same day succeeded in getting through the house a reso- 
lution that the committee on military affairs inquire into the ex- 
pediency of authorizing the President to raise five thousand vol- 
unteers to invade Mexico, to compel her to recognize independ- 
ence; the men to equip themselves and to have the spoils which 
they might take, and each to be entitled to one league and labor 
of land and further pay in land to be located in territory which 
might be taken west of the Rio Grande.** On the fifth the senate 
sent word that it had appointed a select committee to act with a 
committee of the house to consider the expediency of a war with 
Mexico. 

The war party appeared to be gaining in strength, and the con- 
tinued presence of Lamar at the capitol would probably have in- 
sured its success, but the President was taken il] and on Decem- 
ber 12 informed congress that he was unable to attend to business 
and requested that he be allowed to go to the United States for 
treatment, a request which was immediately granted®® and David 
G. Burnet, the Vice-President, temporarily took charge of the ex- 
ecutive office. 

On December 16 Burnet informed Congress that news had ar- 
rived that Mexico was marshaling forces for reoccupying Texas, 
and he submitted a plan of compaign formulated by Felix Hous- 
ton, which provided for the troops to rendezvous at Gonzales 
for an offensive campaign across the lower Rio Grande. Both 
houses agreed that the western border must be put in a state of 
defense.*° 

‘Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 211. 

"Tbid., 181. 

*Tbid., 181-182. 

*ITbid., 240-242. 

“Ibid., 292-294, 300-301. 
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On December 19 Burnet sent information to congress that Treat 
had died on the voyage from Vera Cruz to Galveston and that the 
Texan overtures for peace had been rejected. The acting Presi- 
dent urged war.‘ A joint resolution was accordingly introduced 
by Representative Mayfield to adopt measures for an offensive war 
against Mexico.*? On December 23 a Jaw was passed providing 
for the employing of three companies of spies.*® 

This measure was followed on December 30 by a message from 
Burnet which stated that the army supplies were deficient. He 
urged that preparations be made for war, for if an invasion should 
take place the pending loans could not be made. “That the early 
occupation of the territory adjacent to the Rio Grande will be a 
matter of great moment, in the event of a treaty with Mexico, is 
most evident; and it is a question worthy of inquiry, whether the 
ordinary ingress of population will accomplish that object within 
a convenient season. A superinduced population, to be planted 
there, would more certainly effectuate it.”** 

On January 12, 1841, a select committee of the house brought 
in a report which pointed out the poverty of the republic. It 
stated that England was about to mediate with Mexico and ad- 
vised against beginning an offensive war until the outcome was 
known. In the meantime Texas ought to prepare to repel in- 
vasion.*® On the following day Burnet sent two messages to con- 
gress. In the first he chided the legislative bodies for delay’ and 
in the second stated that letters had been received at the war de- 
partment which showed that the threatened invasion was a cer- 
tainty.*® 

The question of the Santa Fé expedition had been obscured by 
the larger question of a general war, but on January 15 a message 
from the senate was received in the house bringing the informa- 
tion that the upper house had passed a bill to open communica- 


“Jbid., 315. For Treat’s mission to Mexico see Marshall, in THE QUAR- 
TERLY, XV, 270-272, 274. fm 

“Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 321. 

“[bid., 347, 367. 

“Ibid., 387-390. 

“Ibid., 473-480. For English mediation see E. D. Adams, British In- 
terests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, pp. 97-122; Justin H. Smith, 
The Annexation of Tewas (New York, 1911), 79-84. 

““Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 494, 499. 
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tion with Santa Fé and other towns.*7 Immediately Representa- 
tive Murchison introduced a bill authorizing the raising of volun- 
teers to make an expedition to Santa Fé,** and five days later the 
committee on the state of the republic reported this bill as a sub- 
stitute for the senate measure.*® On January 26 the senate bill 
was lost in the house by a vote of sixteen to nineteen and the sub- 
stitute measure was carried by the slender majority of two, Hous- 
ton having worked strenuously in the opposition.®° 

On January 28 a most surprising measure was passed by the 
house, which voted twenty to ten to disband the regular army. 
The same day it authorized the raising of a volunteer corps to be 
sent to Santa Fé, Houston voting in favor of both bills.°* On 
these measures the houses were unable to agree and adjourned 
without giving legislative sanction to the Santa Fé expedition or 
without making appropriations for the support of the regular 
army.*? 

‘The Expedition Sent in Spite of Congress 


In spite of the lack of congressional support, Lamar proceeded 
to carry out his plan of sending the expedition to Santa Fé. Or- 
ders were issued to the quartermaster and commissary-general of 
the militia to contract for equipment and means of transporta- 
tion, and they were required to approve the accounts which the 
President endorsed and sent with directions to the auditor and 
comptroller to audit and pay the bills. The auditor readily com- 
plied, but the comptroller refused until directed by a letter of in- 
structions from the President received through the secretary of 
the treasury, accompanied by the latter’s corresponding order. 
The total amount drawn from the treasury for equipping the ex- 
pedition was about $80,000. In this procedure Lamar appears to 
have transcended his constitutional powers regarding both his con- 
trol of the army and the treasury.** 


“Ibid., 509. 

“[bid., 518. 

“Tbid., 555. 

“Tbid., 610-611. 

“Tbid., 631, 634-635. 

=Tbid., 720-723. 

Report of select house committee on the Santa Fé expedition, Decem- 
ber 6, 1841, Austin City Gazette, December 15, 1841. The committee 
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Volunteers were called for and in May, 1841, groups began to 
assemble at Austin,®* and soon went into encampment a few miles 
distant on Brushy Creek. By June 21 all was in readiness, the 
expedition broke camp and started on its long and disastrous jour- 
ney.” As finally constituted the military division contained about 
three hundred officers and men. Three commissioners, William G. 
Cooke, Don José Antonio Navarro, and Dr. Richard F. Brenham 
were to represent the Texan government, and after arrival at Santa 
Fé, were to be joined in a similar capacity by William G. Dry- 
den.*® George W. Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune, Thomas 
Falconer of the London press, and Francis Combs, the son of 
General Leslie Combs of Kentucky, accompanied the expedition 
apparently through love of adventure. The list of merchants as 
given in the papers confiscated by Armijo, the Governor of New 
Mexico, shows the following names: Archibald Fitzgerald, George 
T. Howard, J. C. Howard, D. H. Snivety, Thomas 8. Torrey, T. 
Robinson, H. Buchanan, P. Gallagher, and J. H. Houghtalin.** 

At this point we must drop the story for the time being, for it 
is not the purpose of the writer to present a history of the Texan 
Santa Fé expedition. That must be reserved for a larger mono- 
graph. The object in preparing this paper was to emphasize the 
commercial aspects of the expedition, to show the development of 
the Arkansas-Louisiana border trade, the influence of that trade 
upon the press, the officials, and the congress of Texas, and to 
show the resulting policy of Lamar in its broad aspects, his strug- 
gle with congress to put it into effect, and the final pushing through 


placed the cost of equipment at $89,549.69. The report of the quarter- 
master-general, October 1, 1841, gives the cost at $78,421.51. See his 
report in Republic of Texas, State department, Army Papers, 1840-1841. 

“Austin City Gazette, May 12, 1841. 

“Kendall, Narrative, I, 72-76. 

“Van Ness to Dryden, n. d., in Archivo de Gobernaci6n (Mexico), 
Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, Op. Mil., 1841-1842. In my collection, Santa Fé 
Papers, LXVII. 

“Archivo de Guerra (Mexico), Frac. 1, Leg. 6, Op. Mil., 1843. In 
my collection Santa Fé papers, LXVI. The list as published in the 
Austin City Gazette, January 5, 1841, includes the names of Sully and 
Golpin, and Houghtalin is spelled Haughtelling. George T. Howard is 
classed as aide-de-camp to Brevet Brigadier General McLeod. This is 
no doubt correct as it is verified by official documents. See Order Book 
of the Texan Santa Fé expedition, MSS. in the Archive of the Texas 
State Historical Association. 
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of his plans regardless of congress and the constitution. The judg- 
ment of Andrew Jackson that the Santa Fé expedition was “an 
ill-judged affair,” a “wild-goose campaign,”** has been accepted by 
uncritical historians and a believing public. But lack of suc- 
cess has often damned a great conception. Had Jackson been 
captured in Florida, the world would have characterized his vent- 
ure also as a wild-goose campaign. 


*Morphis, J. M., History of Teras (New York, 1875), 425. 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE THOMAS WOOD 
8. H. GERMAN 


A short review of the official and military career of Governor 
George T. Wood, in connection with certain facts of his personal 
life, will no doubt be of interest to the readers of Texas history. 
Especially is this true when we consider the meager information 
given in the histories of Texas concerning his life and services 
to the State. Until a few years ago the grave of Governor Wood 
was unkept and unmarked, save by the towering pine trees that 
had grown thereon, and the place of his burial was practically un- 
known, except by a few people in the community where his ashes 
mingle with the dust. The history now being taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the State gives only a paragraph concerning Gov- 
ernor Wood, and concludes by stating that he died in 1850. An- 
other history states that he was buried in Panola county. The 
Thirty-second Legislature made an appropriation for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable monument at the grave of Governor Wood, 
near Point Blank, San Jacinto county, and his last resting place 
is now appropriately marked by a granite shaft. 

Based mostly on interviews with men who knew Governor Wood 
well, and particularly from information given by David 8. Gin- 
drat, a stepson of Governor Wood, the writer has been able to 
gather some interesting data with reference to Governor Wood 
that it is worth while to preserve. Mr. James N. Patrick, who is 
still living in San Jacinto county, also knew Wood well and is 
familiar with his life while living in what is now San Jacinto 
county. 

George T. Wood was born at Cuthbert, Randolph county, 
Georgia, March 12, 1795. He did not have the advantage of a 
finished education, but acquired a good practical education from 
the common schools of his day. When about nineteen years of 
age, what is known as the Creek War broke out in Southern Ala- 
bama, and young Wood organized a company of men and partici- 


‘The information given by David S. Gindrat has been preserved in a 
small pamphlet, entitled George Tyler Wood: Unpublished history of a 
noted man, who was second Governor of Texas. By Jesse L. Dixon. San 
Jacinto News Print, Oakhurst, Texas. Published about 1901. 
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pated in the battle of Horse Shoe Bend. It is said that he met 
Sam Houston and Edward Burleson in this campaign, and per- 
haps the acquaintance with these pioneer heroes had a great in- 
fluence, during later years, in turning his eyes towards Texas. 
No ‘doubi the popularity gained by Wood in this campaign against 
the Indians assisted in causing Fortune to smile upon him, for in 
the mercantile business in Cuthbert he had great success and ac- 
quired a nice fortune for that day. 

In the spring of 1837 Wood started on an overland trip to the 
City of New York for the purpose of buying goods. While on his 
way to some convenient point on the Potomac, where he expected 
to find a sailboat for part of his journey, he stopped at the town 
of Milledgeville, Capital of the State and the county seat of Bald- 
win county, Georgia. It was while stopping here that Cupid 
found an easy mark in his heart, for here he met a beautiful young 
widow, and at once fell a victim to her many charms. She was 
the owner of a large plantation and many slaves, and possessed 
not only wealth but all the grace and culture of a lady of the Old 
South in those Cavalier days. It is said that her estate had 
passed to her from a grant originally made by Oglethorpe. Be- 
fore leaving for New York, Wood became engaged to this brilliant 
and cultured widow, Mrs. Martha Gindrat, and on his return from 
New York they were married at Milledgeville by the judge of the 
Inferior Court. The following is taken from certified copy of 
marriage license and certificate: 


State of Georgia Baldwin County 
I certify that George T. Wood and Martha Gindrat were joined 
in Matrimony by me this 18th day of September, Eighteen Hun- 


dred and Thirty Seven. 
John G. Polhill, Judge of I. C. B. C. 


After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Wood made their home at 
Cuthbert, but the thrilling story of Texas and her victories in be- 
half of liberty had spread over the country, and George T. Wood 
heard the call that caused him to look to the young Republic for 
further wealth and adventure. In 1839 he and his wife decided 
to come to Texas. After collecting their slaves and other prop- 
erty, they embarked at Fort Gaines, Georgia, going down the 
Chattahoochee river to Apalachicola Bay, where they chartered the 
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sloop Marshall and sailed for Galveston. After arriving at Gal- 
veston, Wood made explorations by boat up the Colorado, Brazos, 
and Trinity rivers, seeking a place to make his home. He was 
most favorably impressed with the rich soil and beautiful nat- 
ural surroundings at a point which is now Point Blank, San 
Jacinto county, but which was then a part of Liberty county. The 
place he chose to make his home was practically an unsettled coun- 
try for many miles in all directions. However, at that time, Col. 
James Davis and Col. H. Washington owned plantations along the 
Trinity, and no doubt this to some extent influenced Wood to 
settle where he did. With his slaves he soon built houses, cleared 
the land, and within a few years developed a large and valuable 
plantation. 

In 1841 Wood was elected a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the Republic from the county of 
Liberty. He served one year as a member of Congress and gained 
worthy distinction in that capacity. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1845, and after Texas became a 
State, was elected to the Senate. The war with Mexico coming 
on, Wood resigned from the State Senate, and became Colonel of 
the Second Regiment Texas Mounted Volunteers. Colonel Wood 
participated in several important battles of the war, and always 
displayed the highest qualities of bravery. He was present at the 
surrender of Monterey, and at the close of the war he returned to 
his farm. 

By an act of March 30, 1846, the territory known as the North- 
ern District of Liberty, being what is now Polk and San Jacinto 
counties, was constituted the county of Polk, taking its name from 
President James K. Polk. This new county included Wood’s 
home. In 184%, Wood announced as a candidate for Governor of 
the State of Texas, his opponents being J. B. Miller, N. H. Dar- 
nell, and Isaac Van Zandt. The election was held on the first 
Monday in November, and Van Zandt died before the election was 
held. In that election the following vote was cast: Miller, 
5,106; Darnell, 1,276; Wood, 7,154, and scattering, 1,221 votes. 

Governor 0. M. Roberts, in writing of Wood’s campaign, gives 
the following account: 


Colonel Wood had tte advantage over his competitors from 
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having been recently in the army with three Texas regiments, and 
a number of the companies in his own. regiment had volunteered 
from Eastern Texas. To show what small influence exerted 
weight in those days, it was humorously said that Governor Hen- 
derson made Wood governor of the State by omitting to mention 
the latter’s gallant conduct in the report of the battle of Monterey, 
which apparent slight aroused the resentment of the Texan soldiers 
to such an extent that they actually elected him governor out of 
revenge and as a reward for his courageous career in Mexico. At 
any rate Wood was elected.? 


As further evidence of how this incident may have played an 
important part in that election, we quote the following extracts 
from newspapers of that day: 

The Texas Democrat of December 21, 1846, said: 


We are requested by Gov. Henderson to state that the report 
of Col. Wood’s published in the Telegram of the 16th inst., giving 
an account of the operations of the 2nd Regiment of Texian 
mounted riflemen in the battle of Monterey and purporting to 
have been made to Gen. Henderson, was not received by him as 
it is published. Col. Wood, as the colonel of that Regiment, sent 
in the report, in the first place, as published, which Gen. Hender- 
son refused to receive, after reading it, upon the ground that it 
was disrespectful to himself, inasmuch as Col. Wood, in that re- 
port, spoke of receiving his orders to move his regiment directly 
from Gen. Taylor, when in fact the orders for the movement of his 
regiment were given by Gen. Henderson himself, and could only 
be so given according to rule and military order. Another cause 
of the refusal of Gen. Henderson to receive the report was that 
the report did not recognize Gen. Henderson as having led that 
regiment into the City of Monterey as the superior officer, which 
he did do, and commanded it throughout the day. 


The Texas Democrat of January 6, 1847, quoted the San 
Augustine Shield: 


On Saturday evening last we had the pleasure to hear Gen. 
Henderson’s address. ‘Vhe object of the General was to refute 
some unfounded reports relative to his conduct in the army and 
at the taking of Monterey. . . . For example, it was stated 
that Gen. Henderson had stated to Gen. Taylor at Monterey that 
he need not depend upon the Eastern Regiment of volunteers, for 
they were cowards. This was the report. “But,” said the Gen- 
eral, “it is self-contradicting. Would I,” said he, “have per- 


24 Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 25. 
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mitted the Western regiment to accompany Gen. Worth to storm 
the heights of the city and retain for myself the cowards? Would 
I retain the Eastern regiment, in that severe contest, if I had 
even thought them cowards? Never.” 


The events of Governor Wood’s administration are familiar to 
readers of history. It will be recalled that during his adminis- 
tration there was a heated controversy between the State of T'exas 
and the government of the United States over certain territory, 
some of which is now within the boundaries of Texas, and some 
in New Mexico, which the United States-sought to claim by rea- 
son of the war with Mexico. This controversy reached a point 
where Governor Wood called on the Legislature to provide him 
with armed forces in order to protect the rights of the State in 
this disputed territory. Governor Bell, who succeeded Wood, at 
first did not approve of the course of Governor Wood, but later 
endorsed it and succeeded in fully upholding the rights of the 
State over the territory in dispute. 

On February 21, 1848, the first Democratic State Convention 
ever held in Texas met at Austin, and of this Governor Wood was 
chairman. 

In his second race for governor, Wood had two opponents, and 
the result of that election was as follows: Wood, 8,764; Bell, 
10,310, and Mills, 2,632 votes. David S. Gindrat, the stepson of 
Wood, is reported as saying that Wood attributed his defeat largely 
to Sam Houston. Gindrat’s statement is as follows: 


In 1849 father visited Sam Houston, who lived about five miles 
from here, and told him that he (Wood) had been solicited to run for 
Governor again, and that he would do so if Houston would lend 
him his influence; or, if he did not care to pledge his influence, not 
to work against him. Houston promised to remain neutral, and 
father started on his canvas. When he arrived at a certain point 
in Eastern Texas he met up with David Kaufman, who had just 
received a letter from Sam Houston, telling him to do all in his 
power to prevent the election of Wood. When father got to West- 
ern Texas, among the Mexicans he found a strong element of the 
Whig party, who also had a candidate in the field, and so father 
told them to vote for Bell in order to save the party. 


This perhaps reflected the opinion held by Governor Wood, but 
the true political situation is perhaps better explained by the fol- 
lowing statement written in 1849 by a contemporary: 
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There is a strong party against Wood. This party is the Anti- 
Houston party of the State—that is, its leaders are the enemies 
of Houston; such men as Campbell, Webb, Jones in the West, and 
Ochiltree, Henderson, Jennings and a number of other less worthy 
of naming. These men will move heaven and earth to defeat 
Wood, if for no other cause, simply to cripple Houston in this 
State. I have no question but that this same party have brought 
out Mills in the Red River country. [If Mills runs], I think 
Wood is in some danger, and Bell’s chances will be materially en- 
hanced. . . . The fact is, I can see but little enthusiasm 
among Wood’s friends. . . . It is an unfavorable sign. ‘The 
people, however, are right yet, and J hope will remain so.° 


While not generally known, yet it is true that Sam Houston at 
one time lived at what he called “Raven’s Hill,” within about five 
or six miles of Governor Wood’s home. Wood and Houston were 
always on friendly terms personally, and often visited each other, 
but Houston did not hesitate at times to oppose ardently the po- 
litical views of Wood. 

In his personal life Governor Wood was scrupulously honest, 
always kind, generous and hospitable, and charitable to a fault. 
Those who knew him, and even those who were his slaves, spoke in 
the highest terms of him as a man. He loved his farm, and it is 
said that while he was governor he would often ride on horseback 
to Austin and return. After retiring from political life, he lived 
quietly on his farm, but kept in close touch with the affairs of 
State; and Mr. Gindrat is quoted as saying that he practiced law 
at Liberty to some extent. Governor Wood died September 3, 
1858, and was buried in what is now known as the Robinson grave- 
yard, a short distance from Point Blank. By his side was buried 
his wife, Martha Wood, who died January 5, 1861, and also his 
mother and three of his children. 

At the time of his marriage with Mrs. Gindrat she had three 
children, David S. Gindrat, Henry A. Gindrat, and Elizabeth Gin- 
drat, who married W. W. Whitehead. ‘The Whitehead family was 
one of the most prominent families of Tyler county, and some of 
the descendants of Mrs. Elizabeth Whitehead are still living in 
that county. At his death Governor Wood left two children sur- 


*F. Hatch to W. D. Miller, May 20, 1849. A. L. S. in Miller Papers, 
Texas State Library. George T. Wood made the race for governor @ 
third time in 1853.—Eprrors. 
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viving as fruit of his marriage with Mrs. Gindrat, George Tyler 
Wood, who died at about the age of eighteen years, and was buried 
by the side of his father, and Miss Mary Wood, who on December 
24, 1865, married Willis B. Darby. She has a son, W. W. Darby, 
who is president of the Metropolitan Business College of Dallas. 
After the death of Darby, his widow married a man by the name 
of Albea. She is now a widow and resides at 635 Haines Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. David S. Gindrat lived to be quite an old man 
and died several years ago in San Jacinto county. 

Although, up to the time of his death, Governor Wood resided 
on his plantation, yet he engaged in the mercantile business in 
Galveston, under the firm name of Wood & Powers, and the inven- 
tory of his estate indicates that they had an important and valu- 
able business. Mrs. Martha Wood filed her application in the pro- 
bate court of Polk county September 25, 1858, for administration 
on the community estate of herself and Governor Wood. In addi- 
tion to the stock of merchandise and a number of slaves listed in 
the inventory as property of the estate, there appears the follow- 
ing items: “1 rifle gun, 2 double shot guns, 1 musket, 1 pistol.” 
It will therefore appear that Governor Wood not only believed in 
but practiced military “preparedness,” and no doubt the equip- 
ment mentioned were faithful weapons of his military career. The 
inventory also shows several thousand acres of land and one lot in 
the city of Austin valued at $50.00. After the death of Mrs. 
Wood in January, 1861, David 8. Gindrat qualified as adminis- 
trator of the estate, and shortly afterwards it was distributed 
among the heirs. 

About the beginning of the administration of Governor Sayers 
there was some discussion about removing the remains of Governor 
Wood to the State cemetery at Austin, but no action was taken. 
This would have proved impossible, as all evidence of the grave had 
practically disappeared, and at that time there were some three 
or four pine trees growing on the grave, some of them being as 
much as two feet in diameter. Much credit is due Mr. Tod Rob- 
inson of Point Blank, who has kept trace of the spot where Gov- 
ernor Wood was buried, and who, a few years ago, had the grave 
cleared and rounded up, and kept it in repair until the monument 
was built in 1911, when an iron fence was placed around the 
graves. 
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This monument is constructed of Texas granite, and is finished 
in an artistic and appropriate manner. The east side bears a 
Masonic emblem and the following inscription : 


GEORGE THOMAS WOOD 
Born March 12, 1795, 

In Cuthbert, Randolph County, 

Georgia. 
Died September 3, 1858. 
Was a member of the Congress of the Republic 
of Texas in 1841-1842, and was Governor 
of the State of Texas in 1847-1849. 


HERE SLEEPS A JUST MAN. 
WOOD. 


The north and south sides have a Texas star and the figures 
“1011.” 

It is known that Governor Wood was a Mason, but the writer 
has been unable to find where he was made a Mason, but presum- 
ably it was in Georgia. A Mr. Rush, who was the father of Paul 
Rush, the blind man who kept the cigar stand in the Capitol for 
many years, stated that he had sat in the Lodge with Wood. Mr. 
Rush is now dead. He lived for years near the line of San Jacinto 
and Walker counties. 

The impression has been general that Wood’s name was George 
Tyler Wood, but this writer has become convinced, without being 
able to give definite authority therefor, that his true name was 
George Thomas Wood; and the inscription on the monument con- 
forms to this. He had a son by the.name of George Tyler, and 
no doubt it was presumed that his son took the father’s full name. 

Governor Wood died in a double-pen log house, built on the 
plan and by the methods used at that day, the hewn logs being put 
together with wooden pins. This house has been occupied until 
recently. It was torn down during March, 1916. The property 
is now owned by Mr. Robinson, and a new house has been built 
on the site of the old one. 

It is a source of gratification that even at this late day the 
State of Texas has done a noble part in marking the grave of one 
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of her worthy citizens. Although the monument is located a 
number of miles from any railroad or any town of consequence, 
yet it marks the scenes that he loved; and in the years to come, 
as our great State develops and increases in population, many of 
her sons and daughters will pass by this spot to learn something 
of the life and deeds of the man who served his State well in his 
day. Parts of the old plantation are now almost a primeval forest, 
and the stately pines raise their heads high towards the blue of 
the heavens to keep watch over his last resting place. No doubt 
his spirit prefers to remain here amid the scenes that were dear 
to him while living, and where Nature still delights to woo, with 
lavish profusion of trees and grass and flowers, and limpid, spark- 
ling streams, the lovers who would seek her most delightful re- 
treats. May his ashes rest in peace, while the imperial empire 
which he fought for and served marches on to a grandeur yet un- 
seen in the vision of her patriots and poets. 


*Wood county was created February 5, 1850, and named in honor of 
George T. Wood.—EpiTors. 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE THOMAS WOOD 
LOUELLA STYLES VINCENT 


Through fire and other uncontrollable vicissitudes the Wood 
family records have been destroyed so that most that is known of 
the Governor is in the recollection of his only living child, Mrs. 
Albea, who was fifteen years of age at the time of her father’s 
death. For ten years she has been talking to this writer in fainil- 
iar friendliness and from time to time has given the facts here set 
forth. On September 7, 1916, Mrs. Albea carefully scanned these: 
data and pronounced them accurate to her best knowledge and 
belief. 

George Thomas Wood was born in Georgia. His father, whose 
name is not recalled, died when the son was five years of age. 
His mother was Elizabeth Burris Wood. He was in the Creek 
War and bore indelible scars from Indian arrows. His commis- 
sary was Captain Byrd M. Grace, who also moved to Texas. Mr. 
Wood was in business in Cuthbert, Georgia, and is supposed to: 
have been in the Georgia legislature when he met Mrs. Martha 
Evans Gindrat, whom he married at her home in Milledgeville, 
September 18, 1837. 

In 1839, the family decided to move to Texas, and to that end 
took boat down the Chattahoochee to Apalachicola, Florida, where 
Mr. Wood chartered a sloop and set sail for the West. Fortu- 
nately this charter has survived the years, and is reproduced in 
full herewith. The script is precise and exquisite like copper 
plate. 


This Charter party, intended and made between John Steib 
mariner and master of the sloop called the Marshall, now in the 
port of Apalachicola, of the burthen of Sixty Tons or thereabouts 
of the One part, And George T. Wod of the other part, Witnesseth 
that the said John Steib, for the consideration hereinafter men- 
tioned, hath granted and to freight letten, and by these presents 
doth grant and to freight let, unto the said George T. Wood, his 
Executors, Administrators, and assigns, the whole tonnage of the 
hold, Skow, sheets, and half deck. And Cabin of the said sloop 
called the Marshall, from the port of Apalachicola to Galveston in 
Texas in a voyage to be made by the said John Steib with the said 
sloop in manner hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) to sail 
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with the first fair wind and weather that shall happen after the 
sixteenth day of the present month, February, from the port of 
Apalachicola, with the family and Slaves of the said George T. 
Wood and such freight as the said George T. Wood may think 
proper to stow on board the said sloop (the Accidents of the seas, 
norns, and navigation of whatever kind and nature as ships are 
liable thereto, during the said voyage always Excepted), and there 
land, unlaid and discharge the said family and Slaves of the said 
George T. Wood as also such goods, Wares, Chattels or Merchandize 
as the said George T. Wood may load on the said Sloop. It is 
further agreed and understood that the said John Steib is to fur- 
nish the family (Consisting of man and wife and four children) 
of the said George T. Wood with comfortable provisions such as 
passengers on board of such vessels trading to such places are 
usually found in. As also to furnish the slaves (about Thirty in 
number) in abundance with good, sound, and wholesome food. 
The Cabin of the said sloop to be surrendered to the said family 
and the cooking to be performed on deck. In consideration here- 
of the said George T. Wood, his heirs, Executors or assigns, shall 
well and truly pay and cause to be paid unto the said John Steib 
Six Hundred and fifty Dollars in current Floriday money to be 
paid previous to the commencement of the voyage above men- 
tioned, the receipt whereof to be endorsed hereon. It is also 
further agreed and understood that the said sloop (if possible) is to 
sail from said port of Apalachicola within six hours after the fam- 
ily arrives in this place and are ready to go on board, and further 
more that the said John Steib is to pay all port Charges which 
may he incurred On the said vessel both in this port and that of 
Galveston, and doth further Covenant and grant to the said George 
T. Wood to keep or cause to be kept the said vessel in the same 
good order that she is now in at his own Charge, that is to say, 
stiff, staunch, strong, well apparelled, and furnished as well with 
men and mariners sufficient and able to sail, guide, and govern 
the said sloop as with all manner of rigging, boats, tackle, and 
apparel, furniture, provisions, and appurtenances fitting and nec- 
essary for the said men and mariners, and for the said ship during 
the voyage aforesaid. In witness whereof the parties above- 
mentioned do hereby subscribe their names and affix their seals 
at the City of Apalachicola this Sixth day of February in the year 
of our Lord Eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. 
George T. Wood 
Pr E. Simpson seal 
Witness, John Steib seal 
H. D. Deadry 
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On the back of this foolscap page is the indorsement in anvther 
hand. 

Apalachicola 16 Feby 1839 

Received the within mentioned six hundred and fifty Dollars in 
full for the within charter. 

John Steib 

And on the hack of the folded sheet are the words “Charter 
Party Sloop Marshall.” 

Of the four children mentioned in the charter three were Gin- 
drats and the fourth was little Georgia Anne Wood. Besides those 
mentioned, they were accompanied by Mr. Wood’s widowed mother, 
and by a free negro who had chosen Mr. Wood as his guardian 
(as the law required) : he was brought along and supported though 
never known to do any work except fishing in the 107 years of 
his life. 

A severe gale carried the Marshall far out of her course, and 
during the protracted and tempestuous voyage all suffered from 
seasickness. ‘The voyagers soon had enough of seafaring and were 
glad to dock at Galveston and bid Captain Steib farewell. 

They settled in Houston, where Mr. Wood studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. He did not practice, however, but soon 
bought a plantation in what was then Liberty county, about a 
hundred miles north of Houston, near the Trinity river. Though 
this home was commodious, numerous cabins were built about the 
grounds to accommodate the overflow of guests attracted by the 
lavish Wood hospitality and cordial welcome. 

Magnificent forest trees of many varieties adorned the premises, 
flowers bloomed in profusion everywhere, and there was a row 
of mulberry trees which Mrs. Wood brought from Georgia expect- 
ing to continue silk culture in which she had become expert, hav- 
ing woven material valued at ten dollars a yard. Many years 
afterwards these mulberries made an imposing view with their 
widespread branches and luxuriant foliage. At this home were 
born five children, two of whom died in early childhood, following 
the death of the daughter born in Georgia. 

It is stated in history that Mr. Wood was in the Texas Con- 
gress and in the State Senate, but records of this service are not 
here accessible nor are the facts recollected by his daughter. He 
was authorized to organize a regiment for the Mexican War, and 
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was commissioned by Governor Henderson as Colonel of the Second 
Texas Cavalry Regiment of Volunteers. Colonel Wood and Col- 
onel Jefferson Davis led their regiments through the Mexican War 
near each other. They were together at Monterey and the friend- 
ship continued through life. Once when President Davis was ex- 
pected at a U. C. V. reunion in Texas, a letter from him was pub- 
lished far and wide expressing his disappointment at not being 
able to attend, and asking that he be remembered to any of Colonel 
Wood’s Mexican War veterans who might be present. 

While residing at this place, Colonel Wood was called to the 
governorship of Texas in 1847. He organized companies to pro- 
tect the frontier from Indian depredation. The claims of Texas 
to Santa Fé were contested by the United States. The legisla- 
ture passed a bill extending the laws of Texas over the disputed 
domain. “Gov. Wood thought Texas should take forcible pos- 
session of New Mexico, and asked that the whole military power 
of the State be placed at his disposal for this purpose.” This 
territory was still in dispute at the close of Governor Wood’s ad- 
ministration. In 1850 he went to Washington to help adjust the 
still heated question of the Texas boundary. 

During her hushand’s stay at Austin, Mrs. Wood managed the 
plantation and cenducted family affairs, only making one brief 
visit to the capital. The Governor made frequent visits to his 
home. After these eventful years, Governor Wood sold his plan- 
tation, reserving the right to the use of the cemetery. Another 
plantation was purchased about five miles farther up the Trinity 
and situated on the river bank. 

Every planter along the river had a landing, and here was 
Wood’s Landing, where steamboats frequently took ‘on cotton and 
discharged foodstuffs, dry goods, and other supplies. When a boat 
was to stop at the landing, its whistle gave the signal and, what- 
ever time of night or day it might be, most of the family. whites 
and blacks, would be standing around to enjoy the excitement 
when the bodt arrived. One night the steamboat was the James 
Jenkins. The captain called to know if George T. Wood lived 
there. He had a Bible for Mrs. Wood. This treasure had been 
left among other heirlooms and valued furniture with neighbor 
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Johnson in Georgia, more than fifteen years before, to be for- 
warded whenever opportunity occurred, and now after all these 
‘years was put by a stranger safely into the owner’s hands. 

When steamboats stopped at Wood’s Landing, they would some- 
times take the children, white and black, on a cruise half a mile 
up the river to Patrick’s Ferry, which was on the road leading 
from Huntsville to Louisiana. Having arrived at the Ferry, the 
children joyously tramped the dusty half mile back home. 

The Varyland only plied the Trinity one season, being too large 
to turn at Wood’s Landing. Every year some boat would sum- 
mer at Patrick’s Ferry to keep clear of the barnacles infesting salt 
water. Entertaining the officers of these steamboats and being 
entertained by them were among the exciting diversions of that 
time. 

The family considered their place too close to the Trinity for 
health. It was here that the youngest child, Marshall, died, and 
the aged free negro, Uncle Tony. A new residence was built upon 
the hill two miles from the river. An Indian chief named Ben 
Ash had lived on this spot, and the home was named for him. 
There was a village of friendly Indians near here, and the In- 
dians frequently visited the family on Ben Ash Hill. One of 
these was Billie Blount who wore a medal given his ancestor by 
the United States for service rendered at New Orleans under 
Andrew Jackson. Mr. Wood was often asked why he was build- 
ing so large a house; he would answer, “For my friends.” The 
building was still incomplete when he died, September 3, 1858. 
He was carried to the old cemetery and laid beside his little chil- 
dren. His mother survived him a year and was placed there to 
rest. Mrs. Wood died January 5, 1861, and was placed by her 
husband’s side. 

The three Gindrat children lived to Year families and leave 
their impress upon the State. Henry Abram Gindrat lived to be 
sixty years of age. David Shelton Gindrat, who was Mr. Wood’s 
closest friend and counselor, lived to be eighty-one years of age. 
While the stepfather loved all the children, this one was dearest; 
they were to each other as David and Jonathan. Elizabeth Gin- 
drat became Mrs. Walter Whitehead. George Tyler Wood lived 
to enlist in the Confederate army. He lay for months with 
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typhoid fever in a hospital at Sabine Pass from the effects of 
which he died January 5, 1869, never having regained his health. 
Mary, the only surviving child, was born January 5, 1843, and 
was married to Willis Burns Darby December 24, 1865. Of this 
union a daughter, Pearl, died upon reaching womanhood; two 
children survive, Prof. Willis Wood Darby with a son and daugh- 
ter, and Mrs. 8. E. Moss, who has a young son, Robert Cartwright, 
by an earlier marriage with the late Clinton Cartwright. Some 
years after Mr. Darby’s death, his widow married Hon. C. P. 
Albea of Waco. Mrs. Albea, now a widow, with her children and 
grandchildren are residents of Dallas. 

Mrs. Albea remembers her father most happily. He was six 
feet tall and weighed two hundred pounds. His hair was straight 
and black, but turned gray. His portrait suggests the poet more 
than the warrior or statesman; his delicately chiseled lips especi- 
ally denoting the idealist. He was always merry, laughing, jest- 
ing, and sustaining a mirthful atmosphere wherever he might be. 
He was kind and indulgent to family, slaves, and neighbors, in- 
deed, to all the world. His favorite transportation was by mule- 
back. Many Texans still remember his dark mule, Pantalette, 
which was a celebrated walker. During a journey, when time 
came for slumber, Mr. Wood tied Pantalette to his foot and with 
head upon his saddle slept in peace anywhere on the prairie. 

His saddlebags were always full of good things for the home- 
folk, and he never failed to distribute candy at the big gate upon 
his return. Or if he rode in a vehicle it was running over with 
surprising gifts. The bottom of his buggy would be packed with 
blooming plants for Mary. Once he brought from a friend in 
Houston a big yellow chrysanthemum, the first she had ever seen 
of that size. When he came from Galveston there were sure to 
be all kinds of expensive, and often unsuitable luxuries, costly 
bonnets, bright hued garments. On one occasion there was a 
really beautiful pink velvet dress with cap, and boots to match, 
for the little daughter. Everybody on the place was not only 
permitted but encouraged to keep as many dogs, cats, horses and 
other pets as could be collected. Deer and turkeys were plentiful 
as well as all other wild game. Bear were quite common, and 
venison was an ordinary food. 
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The scars on Mr. Wood’s legs made by arrows in the Creek War 
were texts for many Indian stories, which entertained the chil- 
dren. There were also many stories of the Mexican War. In one 
battle with the Mexicans a bullet was deflected from his body by 
his watch. After another battle Colonel Wood came across a lit- 
tle Mexican child which had been abandoned; he placed it in 
charge of a Mexican woman and for the two years that it lived 
sent means for its support. 

Early in 1858 her father carried Mary to Galveston and pleced 
her in Cobb Seminary. The boat conveying her was the Governor 
Pease. At the mouth of the Trinity it struck on a sand-bar and 
remained for several days before a tide washed it off. In June 
she returned on the Bayou City, a fine steamboat, fitted up luxu- 
riousiy and giving elegant service for that day. She landed at 
Lynchburg, which was the shipping point for a large area of 
country, was met by her brother, and went by private conveyance 
across Tarkington’s Prairie, stopping for the night at the Tarking- 
ton farm half way between Lynchburg and Cold Springs and 
twenty miles from Ben Ash Hill. 

Mrs. Wood was born in 1809, so was five years of age when 
he was fighting with the Creeks. She was first cousin to General 
Clement C. Evans, and between them a familiar correspondence 
was carried on throughout her life. General Robert Toombs was 
among those personal friends of Colonel Wood whose letters were 
treasured for many years. 

Mrs. Wood owned many negroes at the time of her marriage; 
thirty of them were brought to Texas; but Colonel Wood was never 
voluntarily a slave holder. He bought five negro men in New 
Orleans, and through pity for her condition purchased a negress 
and child from a neighbor. He considered slaves unsafe invest- 
ments, believing that when the abolitionists should become suffi- 
ciently powerful slaves would be emancipated. When in Wash- 
ington in 1850 he wrote to General Bee that abolition would be 
inevitable. 

When the Wood negroes on Ben Ash Hill reached the side of 
their field adjoining that of a destitute neighbor, they cultivated 
both crops alike. When Governor Wood died after a brief ill- 
ness, the owner of that field said to fifteen-year-old Mary, “Well, 
daughter, the poor man’s friend is gone.” 
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George Thomas Wood was a devoted husband, a tender and 
indulgent father, a warm and loyal friend, a kind neighbor, a 
lenient and considerate master, and was ever the chief charm in 
a most charming home. His friends came long journeys to enjoy 
his genial companionship and boundless hospitality. His daugh- 
ter remembers no single meal in her father’s home which was not 
shared with guests. 

The monument under the moss garlanded Texas oaks says truly, 
“Here sleeps a just man,” but even the tributes from those who 
survive to praise, those who knew and loved him, can give one but 
a faint idea of the fineness, the lovableness, the beauty and dash 
and glow of the real George T. Wood. 
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BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING TEXAS 
XXI 
EDITED BY EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS 


ELLIOT TO BANKHEAD? 


[Enclosure ] 

Copy. New Orleans. 
Charles Elliot. July 3d. 1845. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to acquaint you that I have availed myself 
of the engagement of the Congress and Convention in Texas in 
discussions during the continuance of which I do not think it 
suitable to remain in the Country, to come on to the United States, 
with the hope of finding some relief from an Ague Complaint 
to which I have long been subject in the hot season of these 
Climates. 

Indeed I perceive that in the present temper of the people 
and the actual attitude of these affairs my presence there would 
be made the pretext for continued misrepresentation and agita- 
tion. I shall go on to New York, but shall of course be ready 
to return to my post at any moment that my communications 
from England or other points may render that step necessary. 
Rumours of the immediate movement of United States Troops 
into Texas have been repeated several times during my brief resi- 
dence here, but I think it probable that no step of the kind will 
be taken until the Government of Texas of it’s own accord or 
under the direction of Congress calls upon the American Chargé 
d’ Affaires to move the Commander of the force at Fort Jessup 
to advance. 

The President’s proclamation of the 4th June affords a suffi- 
cient indication of the dispositions of the Government of Texas, 
but it is not so easy to speak favourably of the probable course 
of Congress. If however the Government of Mexico should 
have responded to the proclamation of the President by declar- 
ing a cessation of hostilities, and shall have caused it to be un- 
derstood that there will be no Movement beyond their actual 


*F. O., Texas, Vol. 13. 
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lines for the present that is, East of the Rio Grande, I think 
that some mischeivous schemes will be baffled. Those schemes 
are, first. The immediate Military occupation of Texas by 
United States troops, which it is believed would close this Suh- 
ject beyond all risk of retraction or serious discussion by the 
next Congress of the United States, otherwise, a doubtful point. 
And, Secondly, the advance of part of the Force to the Brassos 
del Norte and left bank of the Rio Grande. Hence all the 
rumours of the Mexican Movement beyond that river in the 
prints of this Country and Texas, and the extreme vexation 
which followed the President’s proclamation of the 4th Ultimo. 

Adverting however to the movement of United States troops 
into Texas at this time of year and for the advance to the Rio 
Grande I would observe that I do not believe there are more 
than 1500 Men of all arms at Fort Jessup, an insufficient as 
well as unsuitable force for the supposed objects. The diffi- 
culties of movement in the Country through which they must 
pass, and the absolute necessity of transporting all their Mate- 
rial, both provisions and of War, warrant the opinion that more 
than half that strength of regular troops would be in the hos- 
pitals before they had reached the Trinity. A great part of the 
Country is desert, and even the cultivated parts of Texas are 
wholly without the means of supporting in an adequate manner 
even this small addition to the people upon them. 

If heavy rain should fall too, as sometimes happens- at this 
Season there would be no possibility of getting on their Ma- 
terial, and if there should be a want of rain water also must 
be transported for a great part of the way, for it is not only 
very bad and unwholesome but extremely scarce over almost the 
whole face of the Country. The only mode by which I believe 
it would be practicable to place an organized American force 
in Texas in any thing like an effective condition would be to 
convey them from the Mouth of the Mississipi to the places 
on the Coast nearest to the points they are to move upon. In 
fact whilst advance by land is out of the question at this Sea- 
son of the year on account of the heat of the weather (at 
least beyond the Settlements in Texas) and full of difficulty in 
the Autumn and Winter Months on account of the state of the 
routes, movement by Sea is also extremely inconvenient owing 
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to the Shallowness of the water in the Harbours of Texas which 
would render it necessary to effect the operation in a large num- 
ber of light Vessels, and the Gulf of Mexico is not at all a 
secure Navigation for such craft from the beginning of August 
till after the Autumnal Equinox, owing to the risk of hurricanes. 

No person can be more sincerely desirous than myself, that 
this serious affair may be settled satisfactorily without a Col- 
lision between Mexico and the United States but J certainly do 
believe that the difficulties of movement either by land or Sea 
(except for a short period in the Spring and beginning of Sum- 
mer) and the continued Military occupation of the line of the 
Rio Grande with any amount of regular force that the United 
States can dispose of will be much greater than seems to be con- 
templated here. And if the War should be protracted and car- 
ried across the Rio Grande I believe that it would require very 
little skill and scarcely any exposure of the defending force to 
draw the invading Columns well forward beyond all means cf 
support from their own basis and depots into situations of inex- 
tricable difficulty. 

From my opportunities of judging too of the fitness of their 
Volunteer levies for movement into an enemy’s Country I 
should think that the danger and difficulty of invasion would 
only be greater as that kind of force was more numerous. They 
are very spirited in and effective in their particular mode of 
fighting. which is by skirmishing with the rifle, but they could 
not resist Artillery and Cavalry in a Country suited to those 
arms, they are not amenable to discipline, they plunder the 
peasantry, they are without steadiness under reverses, they can- 
not march on foot, and are in no way comparable to the Mexican 
force for rapidity of movement or sustaining continued fatigue 
on the hardest food. The danger to Mexico from this side does 
not seem to arise from regular military invasion, for which 
there is no aptitude and insufficient means, but from the gradual 
and not very slow occupation of the unsettled Countries unless 
they are timely prevented. And I will take the liberty to add 
here that from all I have heard both in Texas and this place 
since I had the honour of seeing you, there seems to be no doubt 
the greater part of the unusually large emigration of this year 
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towards the 


Upper California, perhaps particularly for the Valley of the Sac- 


ramento and 


I believe also that it is accompanied by Agents of the Gov- 


ernment of t 


confidently said here by persons likely to be well informed, to 
exceed 10,000 souls. 


To the Right Honourable. 


The Early 
[ Endorsed ] 


Bankhead. July 3d 1845 Inclosure No 2 in Capt Elliot’s De- 
spatch to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


No. 18 


My Lord, 


In a Despatch No 16 of the 24th Ultimo, I had the honor 
to inform Your Lordship of the acceptance by the Congress of 
Texas, assemb 


proposed by 
formed Your 


Resolution, authorizing the introduction of United States’ troops 


into Texas. 
close a copy, 


paper) of the 17th Instant, which has just reached Galveston. 


From the 


Copy of—“An Act to establish certain Mail Routes therein 
named and for other purposes’*—which I have heen given to 
understand was passed in deference to the wishes of Major 
Donaldson, United States’ Chargé d’ Affaires in Texas.—The 


object of the 
of Texas over 


?Error made b 
*F. O., Texas, 
“An unidentified newspaper cutting. 
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Oregon territory is in point of fact intended for 
San Francisco Bay. 


he United States, and I should mention that it is 


Charles Elliot. 


of Aberdeen, K. T.? 
Copy of a despatch from. Captain Elliot to Mr 


No 19 of 1845. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN® 


Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston 
July 24th. 1845. 


led in extra Session, of the terms of Annexation 
the Government of the United States. I also in- 
Lordship that the Congress had passed a Joint 


Of this Joint Resolution I am now enabled to en- 
taken from the “National Register’ (Government 


same paper I have taken, and enclose herewith a 


Act is evidently to assist the territorial Jurisdiction 
the tract of Country lying between the Nueces (stc.) 


y Elliot: in copying. The letter is to Bankhead. 
Vol. 14. 
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and the Rio Grande, (which formed no part of Texas proper) 
and to establish the frontier line between Mexico and Texas— 
“up the principal Stream” of the Rio Grande to its Source, 
thence due North to the forty second degree of North Latitude.” 
The territory over which Post Office and County Jurisdiction is 
asserted by the recent Act of Congress, comprizes parts of the 
Mexican Departments of Coahuila, Tamaulipas, Chihuahuia and 
New Mexico. 

United States troops, for the occupation of the Western fron- 
tier, are daily expected at Galveston. The “National Register” 
announces that Major Donaldson, U. S. Chargé d’ Affaires, has 
taken leave of the Government. This Gentleman is at present 
at Galveston, with, it is publicly stated, the intention of re- 
turning to the United States on the arrival of the American 
troops. 

Enclosed herewith are Newspaper extracts,’ giving the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention to the latest dates—The terms of 
Annexation offered by the United States were accepted on the 
4th Instant, with only one dissenting voice (a Delegate from 
Galveston) and, on the 7th Instant, a Resolution was adopted 
(with but one dissentient) authorizing and requesting the in- 
troduction of United States’ troops, for purposes specified. 

Her Majesty’s Ship “Persian” arrived off Galveston, from 
Vera Cruz, on the 8th Instant, bearing Despatches for Captain 
Elliot (which I was authorized to open, in the event of Captain 
Elliot’s absence from Texas)—and a communication addressed 
to myself—Conveying the earnest desire of His Excellency, Mr 
Bankhead, to be kept informed of the state of affairs in this 
Country, especially the proceedings of the Convention. Mr 
Bankheads Despatches are dated the 2%th Ultimo, at which time 
the actions of the Texan Congress, in reference to Annexation, 
was not—it would seem—known in the City of Mexico. I was 
obliged to detain the “Persian”—(in order to obtain intelligence 
from Austin) until the 16th Instant, when She sailed for Vera 
Cruz, which the Commander expected to reach in eight or nine 
days.—The “Persian” conveyed to Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Mexico intelligence of the proceedings of the Convention, in re- 


‘Unidentified cuttings. 
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gard to Annexation; and the introduction of United States’ 
troops; together with a series of printed documents, calculated to 
explain the course of affairs and the state of popular feeling in 
this Country. 

In a private letter to Mr Bankhead, I mentioned that I had 
obtained, and had proposed to avail myself of leave of absence, 
but that if it were his wish, I should most willingly forego my 
intention and continue at my post. If, on the other hand, he 
deemed it unnecessary, or unfitting, to communicate farther with 
Texas, and wished to forward despatches specially to Washing- 
ton (U. S.) or to England, I should be at his disposal for that 
purpose, on, or about, the tenth of next Month. There is no 
British Ship now in Port, nor are any expected until November, 
and it seemed to me that a rapid Journey to England, in the 
interval between August and November, might not be without 
its public uses. 

By the Brig “Hope Howes,” which left Galveston for New 
Orleans on the 15th Instant, I informed Mr Pakenham, in brief 
and general terms of the adoption of Annexation by the Con- 
vention—-adding that the intelligence was sufficiently accurate to 
be communicated to Her Majesty’s Government.—The “Hope 
Howes” made a quick passage, and I should think reached New 
Orleans in time to enable Mr. Pakenham to write by the Mail 
Steamer of Ist August 

William Kennedy. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN® 
No 20. New York. 
July 28th. 1845. 
My Lord, 

I have had the honour to receive your Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 10 and it is a relief to me that there has not been the least 
departure from the principles recapitulated in that communica- 
tion, in what has been accomplished with the hope of sustain- 
ing the Independence of Texas. 

The manner indeed of my proceedings has unfortunately for 
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myself subjected me to comments (and I cannot dispute the 
pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government to disconnect themselves 
from any thing in their character that they do not like) but 
there is no objection to the matter concluded, and in that state 
of circumstances I need not trouble Your Lordship at much 
length on the present occasion. The degree in which my visit 
to Mexico contributed to the success of the negotiations at that 
place is a point on which I have no remark to offer but I will 
take the liberty to say that there would have been no hope of 
securing the time necessary for adjustment there, uninterrupted 
by disturbing representations from this quarter, if my destina- 
tion had been known when I left Texas. 

Your Lordship will perhaps also give me leave to observe that 
I have not neglected all calculation of the perfectly probable 
event of Annexation in spite of the contemplated arrangement 
with Mexico. Beyond the chance of success (not small in the 
estimation of the Government of Texas when I left) I thought 
and [I still believe that even if it failed the completion and sub- 
sequent publicity of the conditions recommended to Mexico by 
the Governments of Her Majesty and The King of the French 
could in no way prejudice the public interest, but would on the 
contrary subserve them. The want of conclusive proof in the 
sight of the people of Texas and of this Country, of the dispo- 
sitions and ulterior purposes of Her Majesty’s Government had 
already furnished the advocates of Annexation with their most 
powerful means of sustaining it. I believed therefore that mod- 
eration on the part of Mexico, even at that late hour, and un- 
equivocal evidence of the character and extent of the arrange- 
ment supported by Her Majesty’s and the French Governments 
would deprive Annexation of the chief pretext which had given 
it so much strength here; fastening the Scheme without chance 
of evasion upon that mixture of Slave trade and the wrongful 
motives so little likely to find svmpathv with the great body of 
the Nation in more sober moments, and a more perfect state of 


information than have hitherto had place. 

However Your Lordship may disapprove of any part of my 
proceedings, IT may remark that no more than justice has been 
done to me in the belief that I am incapable of deliberately 
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intending to injure the public Service. I am as free of such 
motives as any person in the Service of the Crown, and I meant 
on this occasion nothing else than to avail myself of the only 
chance that I saw was left to sustain the independence of Texas 
by the only means which I believed, with my opportunities of 
forming a judgment, afforded the least hope of success. It is 
equally true that I entered upon the task with extreme reluct- 
ance and only in a sense that it was my duty to make the effort 
at once, for there was not a moment to be lost. 

But without desiring to protract the discussion or defence of 
any further conduct of mine that Your Lordship has thought 
proper to censure I may at least observe that the mystery ad- 
verted to was no more than was necessary to conceal my destina- 
tion. What has been said on this subject in the press of the 
United States is merely that kind of unscrupulous attack and 
misrepresentation to which persons are liable in the discharge 
of their public obligations, and in this particular case is no 
more than the natural consequence of a faithful attempt to per- 
form my duty to my own Country, and I must give myself per- 
mission to add, no bad evidence of the extent to which the suc- 
cess of these proceedings has been felt to interfere with the easy 
accomplishment of bad and dangerous schemes. 

Let me say in conclusion that it had long been clear to me 
in the turn that affairs were taking, that the important con- 
sideration was not so much the mere Annexation of Texas, as 
what was to be Annexed under that term of extravagant pre- 
tensions, and scant title either of right or occupancy; And I 
have a confidence that what has been accomplished will help 
the peaceful obstruction of a spirit of injustice and rapacity 
against Mexico, and facilitate as safe an adjustment of the ques- 
tion for that Government as their own most unfortunate delay 
has left any room to make. Their late policy, tardy as it has 
been, will I hope go far to defeat the purposes of those parties 
in this Country who deliberately mean the forcible dismem- 
berment of Mexico, and in the main have the effect of limiting 
any possibly sustainable pretensions of the persons settled in 
Texas to the alienation only, of the territory in their actual 
occupation; Or at the very utmost of the remainder of the ter- 
ritory constituting Texas, according to the former divisions of 
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the Country, upon a condition which Mexico would have the 
clearest right to demand under the fundamental law applying 
to those regions of her domain, and an obligation of necessity 
to insist upon for the security of her frontier. 

I mean the condition that Slavery should never be intro- 
duced into the Ceded Country, and so brought contiguous with 
their own to the certainty of constant frontier dispute and raid 
arising out of the escape of Slaves, and the still worse evil of 
filling these lands with Settlers of the same kind as those who 
have already proved so dangerous to Mexico. The proposal of 
negotiations on this basis would I believe at once put an end 
to all risk of hostilities against Mexico by the United States, and 
either frustrate the scheme of Annexation entirely, or at least 
turn it to a more safe and honourable conclusion for all parties 
than it can otherwise reach. In conformity with Your Lord- 
ship’s directions I shall wait here or in this neighbourhood till 
I am further instructed. 

I avail myself of this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of 
Your Lordship’s despatches Nos 8 and 9, and I have the 
honour to be, 

Charles E)liot. 
To The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN’ 


No. 20. Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston 
July 28th. 1845. 
My Lord, 

T have the honor to enclose herewith a Copy, in duplicate of 
the Laws affecting Shipping and Commerce, enacted by the 
Ninth Congress of the Republic of Texas, during the Session 
of 1844-5. 

I also enclose herewith Copy, in duplicate, of two Acts passed 
at the extra Session of Congress, which assembled on the 16th 
Ultimo, to consider the question of Annexation, one of which 
Acts refers to the future Meeting of Congress——I postponed the 


™F. O., Texas, Vol. 14. 
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transmission of the Acts of the regular Session until the Acts 
of the extra Session had been published. 

The following paragraph, in relation to the erection of a 
Light House on Galveston Island, appeared in “The Houston 
Telegraph” of the 7th of May. last. 

“Light Houses. We have been authorized by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to mention that he has determined not to con- 
clude any Contract for the erection of the Light House at Gal- 
veston, or that at Matagorda. He considers it now so certain the 
Country will be soon Annexed to the United States, that he deems 
it advisable to husband the limited revenue of the Country, to 
defray the expences of the Congress and the Convention that will 
soon be convened, and he considers that the United States, hav- 
ing ample resources, will erect Light Houses at these points at 
an early period, far better adapted to the wants of Navigators 
than any that could be erected with the small appropriations 
made by our Congress” 

William Kennedy. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 

{Enclosure]. Texas. Affecting Shipping and Commerce, en- 
acted by the Ninth Congress of the Republic of Texas. Session 
1844-5.8 

Tonnage Duties. 


b 


An Act “Relative to Tonnage Duties,” approved by the Presi- 
dent 1st February 1845, provides that “from and after the 1st 
of April 1845, there shall be levied and collected on each and 
every Texan vessel, and on each and every foreign vessel entitled by 
Treaty to equality with Texan vessels, Note* a Tonnage of Sixty 
two and a half Cents, for each ton of her burthen, on arriving 
in a port of this Republic from a foreign port.” 

The same Act provides that one dollar per ton, as per Register, 
shall be collected from Foreign Vessels not entitled by Treaty 
to equality with Texan Vessels, on arriving with Cargo from a 
foreign port ;—or any higher rate to which a Texan Vessel would 
be liable in a port of the Nation to which any foreign vessel, 
so entering, shall belong. 

®F. O., Texas, Vol. 14. 

*Note. The vessels of Great Britain, France, Bremen and Holland. 
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It is likewise provided that a Vessel of either of the above 
mentioned classes, on arriving in a Texan port, from abroad, 
with ballast, shall be liable, on entry, to—“No more than one 
quarter of the rate of tonnage duly required of her by the pre- 
ceeding Sections”—and if she depart from the same port in hal- 
last”’—No additional amount of Tonnage duty shall then be re- 
quired of her” but if She shall depart with outward cargo, or 
proceed coastwise to another part of the Republic in ballast, and 
then take in cargo;—“She shall pay the remaining three quar- 
ters of her regular rate of Tonnage duty, at the port whence 


99 


She clears with lading. 


Coasting Vessels, 


By the same Act, every Texan vessel of foreign build, while 
sailing under a Coasting License is chargeable with an Annual 
Tonnage duty of Sixty two and a half Cents per ton, payable 
on the expiration of the half-yearly License, or, pro rata, if the 
vessel should be lost, or the License surrendered before the term 
of its expiration. 


Transportation of Goods Coastwise 


By an Act approved by the President 3d February 1845, it 
is provided that—“When any vessel arrives in a port of the 
Republic, from a foreign Country, with goods, wares, and Mer- 
chandize on board, destined to another port of the Republic, to 
which the vessel itself is not destined,’—:t shall be lawful to 
forward such Merchandize, under bond, in a Texan vessel to 
the port of her final destination—“without exacting payment 
of duties until their arrival at the second place of their land- 
ing.”’—Consignments, to be entitled to that privilege, must be 
exigible to, at last, one hundred dollars’ duty,—must be en- 
tered, at the first port in the usual form—‘except that the 
entry and oath shall specify that the importation is entered 
for the privilege of reshipment Coastwise subject to duty”— 
and that no fraud on the revenue is intended by such reship- 
ment, it being requisite that—“Her Merchandize and effects, so 
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reshipped, shall be contained in the same packages, or cases, 
in which they were imported, unless a change of package should 
be necessary for their preservation, in which case, they may be 
repacked before shipment, under the inspection of the revenue 
Authorities.” 

Before entry for reshipment is made, bond is to be given to 
the Collector for payment of—“the full amount of duties on 
the effects reshipped, at the end of Sixty days from its date, 
unless satisfactory proof be produced to the Collector, within 
that time, that the said effects have been landed, and the duties 
paid thereon, or secured according to law, or that the said effects 
have been accidentally lost, or destroyed, before being relanded.” 

Any Merchandize reshipped according to the provisions of 
this Act,—‘“shall be subject to inspection both at the port of 
its first entry, and at that whereunto it is reshipped—and until 
it has been duly delivered at the latter, the Revenue Laws shall 
have the same power over it as in the case of goods entered 
and landed first from a Foreign port,—and any vessel on which 
such Merchandize is reshipped shall, from the time it is put on 
board until the time it is lawfully delivered, be under the same 
restrictions and responsibilities as if the said vessel had on 
board a cargo bound direct from a foreign Port.” 





Light House on Galveston Island. 


In consequence of representations made by Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Galveston to the proper Department of the Texan 
Government, an Act passed Congress and was approved by the 
President 3d February 1845, making an appropriation for the 
purpose of erecting a Light House on the East end of Galveston 
Island. The Light House and lantern were to be, at least, 
seventy five feet in height, and the work was to be commenced 
on, or before, the first day of June next following, and to be 
completed on the 3d. of February 1846.—For the support of 
Light-Houses, a Light Tax of three Cents per ton was to be 
collected on all vessels arriving in the ports of the Republic from 
a Foreign Country.—In the beginning of March, the Secretary 
of the Treasury advertised for the erection of the Light House, 
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but the undertaking was soon afterwards abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment, in view of the speedy Annexation of Texas to the 
United States. 





Hospital at Galveston. 


By an Act approved by the President, 3d. February 1845, 
for the establishment of an Hospital at Galveston, it is provided 
that, from and after the Ist of May next ensuing,—“the Com- 
mander of every vessel arriving at the Port of Galveston, shall 
be required to pay to the Collector of Customs at that port the 
Sum of fifty Cents for every foreign Male white Cabin passenger 
over Sixteen years of age, and the Sum of twenty five Cents for 
every foreign white Male Steerage passenger over Sixteen years 
of age, according to the list of passengers produced by the said 
Commander, or his clerk, which list shall be sworn to.” 


Chambers of Commerce at Galveston. 


By an Act approved by the President, 3d February 1845, a 
Corporate body was created under the style and title of “The 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce”—an institution which, ac- 
cording to the preamble of the Act,—“is much required by the 
Mercantile Community, as tending to diminish litigation, and to 
establish uniform and equitable charges.” 

It is provided that the Act of Incorporation shall,—“be in 
force, from the passage thereof, for and during the space of 
twenty years, and take effect from and after its passage.” 


Two Acts, 
passed at the Extra Session of the Ninth Congress of Texas,— 


June 1845. 
An Act. 


Supplementary to “an Act to regulate proceedings in Civil 
Suits. 
This Act provides that, from and after the 27th June 1845— 
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“in all Suits brought to recover the price, or value, of any 
goods, wares, or Merchandize imported, or Notes given for the 
same, the fact that such goods, wares or Merchandize, were 
imported, or introduced, into the Republic, without payment of 
the lawful Duties, or in violation of any Revenue Law thereof, 
may be pleaded in defence, and, if established, shall constitute 
a legal and valid defence in all such cases.”—It is further pro- 
vided , that,—“in cases where such defence shall be pleaded”— 
and also in cases—“When any Civil action shall hereafter be 
brought to recover duties not paid, the party so charged, or 
implicated, shall not be liable to any Criminal prosecution for 
the same offence, or non-payment.” 





An Act. 


To alter the time for the Meeting of the Annual Sessions 
of Congress. 

The First Section of this Act,—provides that—“The Annual 
Sessions of the Congress of the Republic shall, hereafter, com- 
mence on the Second Monday in May, any law, now in existence 
the contrary-wise notwithstanding.” 

By the Second Section of this Act,—“Such of the appropria- 
tions of the regular Session of the Ninth Congress, (except ap- 
propriations for Foreign Legations) as the President may deem 
necessary and cannot be dispensed with, are extended, pro rata, 
to the Second Monday in May. A. D. 1846, or until the incor- 
poration of Texas as a State of the United States. 

The Acts received the President’s approval on the 26th of 
June 1845. 

[Endorsed.]} In Mr Consul Kennedy’s despatch, No. 20. 
dated July 28th. 1845. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN® 
No 21. New York, 
July 30th 1845 


Mv Lord, 
By private letters from Texas to the 14th Instant I am in- 


°F. O., Texas, Vol. 13. 
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formed that a resolution to the following effect proposed in the 
House of Representatives on the last day of the Session of Con- 
gress had failed. 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives.” 

“That the course of the Executive in relation to the question 
“of Annexation had been unpatriotic and unwise, attempting to 
“thwart the people in their well known wish to unite themselves 
“te the great political family of the United States, and throw 
“them afloat again upon the troubled Sea of a separate exist- 
“ence to he the sport of a policy hostile to liberty in both 
“Hemispheres, and that He may not be enabled to throw further 
“obstacles in the wey of this great Measure and ultimately effect 
“it’s defeat we recommend to the Convention of the people of 
“Texas to establish a Government ad interim until The Con- 
“stitution of the State of Texas shall go into effect as being the 
“most certain, effectual and economical mode of securing our 
“Annexation to the United States.” 

The Convention assembled at Austin on the 4th Instant, and 
elected General Rusk to be President. An ordinance had been 
passed with one dissenting voice, consenting upon the behalf of 
the people of Texas to the terms of Annexation proposed by the 
Government of the United States, and on the 5th a resolution 
was passed requesting the President of the United States on the 
behalf of the people of Texas to send troops forthwith to their 
frontier 

By private letters to the 1%th Instant from New Orleans I 
am informed that the force assembled there under the Command 
of Brigadier General Taylor consists of two Corps of Infantry 
amounting to about 1400 bayonets, and also that two Companies 
of Artillery (180 strong) were at that time coming up the river, 
supposed to be destined for Texas. It was reported that this 
force would sail about the 25th Instant for Matagorda in the 
Steam Ship “Alabama” and three other transports, but this last 
statement is not made with entire confidence. 

A regiment of Cavalry, between 400 and 500 strong was said 
to have marched for San Antonio de Bexar from Fort Jessup 
in the early part of this month. 

On my way up to the Northward I thought it convenient to 
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pass through the Port of Norfolk but did not remark any par- 
ticular activity at that point. 

Besides the Guard Ship (Pensylvania) there was one heavy 
frigate alongside the Yard in a state of partial equipment, one 
or two Sloops of War fitting, and one Corvette in the Stream, 
armed and equipped, but not manned, her Ship’s Company hav- 
ing been recently landed in consequence of fever. The force 
under the Command of Commodore Conner on the home Station 
(which comprizes the Service of the Gulf of Mexico) consists, I 
believe, of One heavy frigate, 1 of 46. 4 or 5 Corvettes, and six 
Brigs and Schooners, with two Steam Ships, (the Mississipi and 
Princeton) but it is said here that it is to be strengthened im- 
mediately from the Meditteranean, Brazil, and Coast of Africa 
Stations, and I heard at Galveston from a good source that Com- 
modore Biddle?® in the Columbus, was to return from China by 
the way of the Pacific with part of the East India Squadron. 
Upon the whole I incline to believe that the force actually on 
foot has been encreased to the full extent of the appropriations 
for the Service of the Current year. I have not remarked in 
the papers that the Squadron has sailed again from Pensacola, 
where it was when I left New Orleans. H. M. S. Persian was 
at Galveston on the 14th Inst., but was to sail as soon as the 
Commander received replies from Washington, looked for on the 
16th. I have not heard the purpose of her visit but conjecture 
that it must have been to carry replies to the despatches I for- 
warded to Mr Bankhead on the 12th June by the “La Perouse.” 

With a view to place the Commander in Chief in possession 
of the latest information I have of the State of affairs in Texas 
and the Gulf of Mexico, I have taken the liberty to inclose this 
despatch under a fly Seal to him, with a request that he will 
have the goodness to peruse and forward it to England by the 
Mail. I have also forwarded him a Copy of my despatch to Mr 
Bankhead of the 3d July last 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Ear] of Aberdeen, K. T. 
John Biddle, a distinguished American naval officer. He was stationed 


- on the California coast during the Mexican War. (Appleton, Cyclop. of 
Am, Biography.) 
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ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?? 


No. [22.] New York. 
August. 12th 1845 
My Lord, 

By papers and letters from Texas tc the 24th Ulto. I learn 
that the Convention was still in Session, and that the Several 
branches of the State Constitution has been referred to separate 
Committees. It was thought that they would have concluded 
their business in the early part of this month, but I am led to 
understand that some difficulty was contemplated upon the sub- 
ject of the limits of the State, as also from an attempt to divide 
it at once into two, which would of itself be a departure from 
the United States Annexation resolution, and otherwise calcu- 
lated to embarrass the easy conclusion of the affairs in this 
quarter. 

Another point that is likely to produce dissatisfaction in Texas 
at least, is the view of the Government of the United States re- 
specting goods to be exported from Texas into this Country after 
the completion of Annexation. Persons connected with the 
trade of Texas had formed the idea that Merchandize imported 
into the United States from there after Annexation, could not 
be chargeable again in the ports of this Country as coming from 
a Member of the Confederacy. These impressions had prepared 
the way for a vast influx of Merchandize from Europe into 
Texas, and from the United States under the drawback system, 
with the purpose of an extensive return trade as soon as An- 
nexation were finally accomplished; And it consists with my 
knowledge that the Government of Texas favoured the purposes 
of these parties with the intention of helping their own revenue. 

The Secretary of the Treasury however in the United States 
takes a different view of the subject. Without expressing any 
opinion upon that Gentleman’s reasoning, to which I am incom- 
petent to speak, I would merely remark that it is not likely to 
find favour in Texas, where it should be observed there are many 
people sedulously waiting the first turn of popular sentiment with 
the hope of baffling the whole scheme of Annexation. 

In the Texian Government Newspaper of the 17th July, I 


uF, O., Texas, Vol. 13. 
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observe that an Act was passed by the last Congress which I have 
herewith the honour to transmit for Your Lordship’s informa- 
tion, and there certainly can hardly be a piece of more notice- 
able legislation extant in the language of any Country. The 
vast region Annexed to the County of San Patricio under this 
unobtrusive head of a Mail line across a Country in which the 
Americans in Texas had never had a settler, (directed to a point 
on the Rio Grande, in the long and steady occupation of Mex- 
ico) is at least 5 times as large as the whole Country in their 
actual occupancy, more extensive than the aggregate size of sev- 
eral of the largest States in this Confederacy, or than the Co- 
joint Kingdoms of Spain and Portugal: 

It certainly seems to me to be safer for Mexico upon the 
whole, in the turn that affairs have taken, that the parties in 
Texas have set out upon these principles and this scale under the 
auspices of the United States, than that they should have fallen 
back in the beginning upon the more dangerous plan of quiet 
and gradual encroachment. Mexico has less to dread from their 
power to conquer these Countries, than to appropriate them by 
other principles; And with the attention of the Government of 
Mexico awakened to the unmistakable intentions of their neigh- 
hours, it is reasonable to hope that they will in due season adopt 
a surer mode of arresting the danger with which they are menaced 
than they unhappily pursued in Texas from the first moment that 
they permitted it to be settled by the Americans, till the last 
hours of it’s existence as a separate Country. A sounder policy 
with respect to other very important and actively threatened 
parts of their domain is no doubt still within their power; but 
how soon the opportunity of working upon it successfully and 
for durable purposes may pass from them, has become to be a 
disquieting question in many points of view. It is manifest at 
all events that there is no time to be lost and that their Meas- 
ures must at once be broad and decisive. 

Congress in Texas, before it’s separation, had passed an Act 
changing the period of Assembly of the next Congress to the 
Month of May 1846, and the President had issued his usual 
Proclamation under the Constitution of the Republic for the 
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election of Members of that Body on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember next. 
Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


[Enclosure]. An Act to establish certain Mail routes therein 
named, and for other purposes.’ 


Sec. 1. 

Be it enacted’ by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled, that a Mail route 
shall be and is hereby established from Bexar in the County of 
Bexar to the town of Loredo on the East bank of the Rio Grande, 
and from Corpus Christi in the County of San Patricio to Point 
Isabel near the Mouth of the Rio Grande. 


Sec. 2. 

Be it further enacted that all that part of the Republic lying 
between the “Nucas” and the “Rio Grande” rivers from the 
Gulf to the Northerly One [?] of the Republic not now em- 
braced within the defined limits of any County be and is hereby 
added to the County of San Patricio, and that this Act shall 
take effect from and after it’s passage. 


Approved. 
June 24th. 1845 
[Endorsed] Inclosure in Captain Elliot’s despatch to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. No 22. August. 12th. 1845. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?® 


No. 23. New York. 
August 13th. 1845. 
My Lord,. 

I have herewith the honour to forward to Your Lordship two 
despatches which I have recently received from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Mexico,'* together with a Copy of my reply to that 
marked No 2. 

=r. ©:, Texas, Vol. 13. 


8K, O., Texas, Vol. 13. 
“For Bankhead’s two letters to Elliot, June 29, 1845, see pp. 800-802. 
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Mr Bankhead wrote under impressions which later intelligence 
will have changed, and when that does reach him, I feel assured 
he will readily admit that my continued presence in Texas be- 
yond the period I did remain there would have been unneces- 
sary and unsuitable. I did not leave the Country without care- 
ful consideration of the situation of circumstances, and I believe 
that my absence from the Country during the Session of Con- 
gress and the Convention has prevented the entire abrogation of 
the remaining Authority and influence of the Government of 
Texas. 

Inconsiderable as that influence is, Your Lordship will never- 
theless desire that it should not have been extinguished, for it 
may be depended upon that it will be exercised beneficially, if 
any favourable opportunity or change of public sentiment should 
come about. I am as near the theatre of those events as I can 
be in the present state of affairs, without aggravating a mis- 
chievous spirit, and I am ready to return to it at any moment 
that my presence can be useful or prudent. 

Charles Elliot. 
The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO BANKHEAD" 


[ Enclosure] New York. 
August. 8th. 1845 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your de- 
spatches of the 29th June, and feel assured that the intelligence 
I communicated to you from New Orleans on the 3d Ulto. will 
have convinced vou of the hopelessness, and I trust too of the 
unsuitableness and inconvenience of my protracted stay in Texas 
at that time. 

The result of the Elections for the Convention established the 
certainty of the adoption of the Annexation resolutions beyond 
a doubt, and with no instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the course to be pursued by me in that emergency, 


and no reasonable doubt that they desired the most perfect free- 


*F. O., Texas, Vol. 13 
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dom of action should be reserved to them if it did present itself, 
I hope you will agree with me in thinking that it was well I 
should be out of the Country before the Congress and Conven- 
tion had formally committed themselves to the policy of Annex- 
ation. 

In writing to Lord Aberdeen on the 12th Inst. I remarked 
that, “The Assembly of the Convention perfectly irregular and 
“beyond the law of itself, assembled to take into consideration 
“the extinction of the Nationality of the Country and with it 
“the violation of their Compacts direct and implied with the 
“Powers with which they have treaties appears to me to be a 
“state of things that had better not have the Countenance of 
“any foreign representative. I mean by Countenance such as- 
“sent as might be inferred from his presence.” 

I could hardly have left the Country after the late proceed- 
ings of Congress and the Convention without some notice of 
them to the Government, (and recent instructions have satisfied 
me there was no wish I should allude to them). Upon the other 
hand I should have had extreme difficulty in remaining there in 
a merely observant attitude, accredited to the Constituted Au- 
thorities of a Country constrained to signify their assent to the 
extinction of it’s National existence. 

The immediate turn of events in Texas, however permanent 
or otherwise that time may prove to be, was unfortunately too 
certain before I quitted Galveston (for the result of the Con- 
vention elections had been conclusive) and from that moment I 
felt that my continued presence was neither necessary nor de- 
sirable—But beyond any reason of my own to that effect I am 
fortunately left without doubt as to the general impressions of 
Her Majesty’s Government respecting my continued presence in 
Texas in the event of the success of the Annexation party there, 
for in a despatch from Lord Aberdeen dated on the 3d Ulto. 
written in the belief that such would be the case His Lordship 
had authorized me to act upon a sanction previously given to me 
to come on if I saw fit to any port of the United States where I 
should be in the line of my Communications from Her Majesty’s 
lovernment. Neither does His Lordship in that communication 


give me any instructions as to the course I should pursue, or 
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the attitude I should observe in the Case which has since pre- 
sented itself, and I have no apprehension that I shall have acted 
in opposition to his wishes by retiring from the Country at the 
time and under the circumstances that I did. The state of 
my health, poor as it was, should certainly never have induced 
me to leave Texas then, if I had not felt that with the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the 4th June every thing had been ac- 
complished that it consisted with my means, (under the spirit 
of my Instructions) to attempt, for the preventation of Annexa- 
tion, or the mitigation, or modification of it’s evil consequences. 

And in the further turn of affairs indicated by the Conven- 
tion elections I could not but see that my continued presence 
there was not merely uséless, but destructive of all hope of the 
recovery of the people from that condition of delusion into which 
they had been wrought by the Agents and press of this Country. 
It was manifest that I could not have remained in Texas during 
the Session of Congress and Convention without assisting the 
purposes of the Enemies of a safe and honourable settlement of 
this dispute for my presence there would have been the pretext 
for every description of artful misrepresentation and false re- 
port. I am sure on the contrary that my departure from the 
Country after the plain evidence of the ulterior purposes of Her 
Majesty’s Government which I induced the President to exhibit, 
has already been of service in strengthening a growing return 
to a sounder sense of the extent of the sacrifice the people were 
making than had hitherto prevailed amongst them. 

If Collision can be prevented between the forces of the United 
States and Mexico, (a circumstance, however, of which I am 
in great doubt, for I must admit my own impression that it is 
the deliberate purpose of the Government of the United States 
to induce hostilities and so carry all parties in this Country 
with them) it is by no means impossible that this whole scheme 
may still fail of realization. I did not leave Texas till all had 
been done that I could do there, and till it had become clear 
bevond all doubt that the really important point from which in- 
formation and action must now be looked for in Mexico con- 
cerning this affair was from the S. W. of the United States, 
and I did not leave New Orleans till I had received the Presi- 
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dent’s Message, and could furnish you some decisive tidings of 
what was to be done from that quarter. 

Our cordial public intercourse, and the kindness and consid- 
eration I have always received from you leave me in the full 
persuasion that you will willingly give your best and most 
friendly attention to this exposition, and admit that in the 
state of things known to me in the middle of June, and not 
known to you. before the middle of next Month, I acted with a 
proper discretion in leaving Texas when I did. I transmit an 
extract!® from a despatch I have recently addressed to the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

Charles Elliot. 
To Charles Bankhead, Esqr. 
Mexico. 
Copy. 

Charles Elliot. 

[Endorsed.]. Inclosure No 3 in Captn Elliot’s despatch No 
23 to the Earl of Aberdeen. August 13. 1845. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?’ 


No. 24. New York. 
August 15th. 1845 
My Lord, 

By the Southern Mail of this Morning I have received a Note 
from the Government of Texas in reply to one which I addressed 
to Mr Allen on the 13 June. 

I have herewith the honour to transmit Copies of these Com- 
munications and to remain.'* 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


*On the margin of the letter, Elliot here wrote “Conclusion of my 
despatch No. 20 (July 28th, 1845) to Your Lordship.” 

1K, O., Texas, Vol. 13. 

“The first enclosure, Elliot to Allen, June 13, 1845, is calendared by 
Garrison as in “Senate Journal, 9th Tex. Cong., extra sess., 67, 68.,” but 
is here reprinted as not generally available. The second enclosure, Allen 
to Elliot, July 10, 1845, is in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas, III, 1201-1202, in Am, Hist. Assoc. Report, 1908, IT. 
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ELLIOT TO ALLEN’® 
[ Enclosure ] Galveston 
June 13. 1845 

The Undersigned etc. etc. etc, has the honour to acquaint Mr 
Allen that the bad state of his health constrains him to avail 
himself of leave of absence to take the benefit of a temporary 
change of climate. 

He would not like to go away, however, in any uncertainty 
as to his return, without offering the President his sincere ac- 
knowledgments for the constant public consideration and private 
kindness he has received from His Excellency in his long inter- 
course with this Government, or without adding to those thanks 
his cordial wishes for the continued honour and prosperity of the 
Republic and people of Texas. 

He requests Mr Allen to convey these sentiments to His Ex- 
cellency and to accept for himself the assurances of regard and 
distinguished consideration with which He has the honour to 
remain. 

Charles Elliot. 

Copy. Charles. Elliot. To The Right Honourable. Ebenezer 
Allen. Washington on the Brazos. 

[Endorsed.] Inclosure. No. 1 to Capt. Elliot’s. despatch No 
24 to the Earl of Aberdeen. Aug. 15. 1845. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN” 
No. 25. New York. 
August 22d. 1845 
My Lord, 

It may be desirable in the present situation of affairs between 
Mexico and this Country to lay before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some authentic means of forming an opinion upon the 
force of the claim of the persons in Texas to the Country they 
have legislatively appropriated, so far as that claim is founded 
upon population and actual occupancy. With that impression I 
have the honour to transmit herewith a paper headed “Return 
of the Election for President of the Republic held in the Several 
“Counties on the 2d day of September 1844’ 

»F, O., Texas, Vol. 13. 


»F, O., Texas, Vol. 13. 
7An unidentified newspaper cutting. 
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Your Lordship is aware that the late Election was eagerly 
contested, and it is probable that the number of persons en- 
titled to Vote, who did not Vote upon that occasion was at least 
balanced by the number who did exercise that privilege without 
any warrant of law or permanent footing in the Country. The 
ordinary estimate of five for each head of a family (a large 
vote in the case of Texas) would give an aggregate white popu- 
lation of less than 65,000 Souls. And taking the liberty to refer 
Your Lordship to Arrewsmith’s Map, in connexion with the re- 
sults of the accompanying Return, it will further appear that 
even of this small population at least 5/6° are settled East of, 
or on the Colorado, and more than one half East of, or on the 
Brassos. In fact a line struck due South from the 8. W. point 
of the United States on the Red river, would pass far Westward 
of any Texian settlement. 

I have been led to draw this subject under Your Lordship’s 
attention at present, from an impression, gathered some time 
since in quarters where mistake was not likely, that it was at 
one time the idea of the Government of the United States to 
limit their pretensions to the Country actually legislatively rep- 
resented in the Congress of Texas. And it may be that the late 
prodigious extension of the Country of San Patricio was made 
in Texas with the purpose to strain their claim upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States within that pretence, before the 
arrival of the United States troops beyond the Sabine. 

In fact it must be admitted that so far as the Act of the 
Texian Congress is a warrant for the Military occupation of the 
Country at all by the United States, the Officer in Command 
of those troops, is as much bound to defend what is legislatively 
described to be the County of San Patricio as any other Con- 
gressional division of the Country. In this view it would of 
course he justifiable to drive in all the Mexican posts or set- 
tlements East of the Ric Grande from 42°. N. to it’s Mouth, 
which amounts however to sheer invasion of Mexico, and the 
territory acknowledged to be Mexican by the treaties in exist- 
ence between the United States and that Republic. 

Your Lordship will probably remark what proportion the ter- 
ritory in the actual occupation of the Texians bears to the size 
of the largest and most popular State in this Confederacy. Large 
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as that Country is, and poor as yet of population, the remainder 
of the unoccupied region constituting Texas according to the 
Mexican territorial division is considerably larger. So far there- 
fore as space is considered, relating to population and it’s neces- 
sities, there can be no need for absorbing the immense region 
beyond the just mentioned Mexican division, completing the 
Texian legislative description of the Country; a region more 
than twice as large as that in their actual possession, and con- 
taining a Mexican population very little short of their own 
numbers. 
Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


P. S. I have joined to the accompanying return a letter which 
I have extracted from a recent United States Newspaper, and so 
far as I have had any means of judging I should consider it to 
be sufficiently correct. It connects itself naturally with the 
subject of this despatch as shewing not only the numbers and 
situations of the population in the territory claimed to be Texas, 
but the Citizenship of the parties by whom this dismemberment 
of Mexico is proposed. With the exception of two they are all 
born Citizens of the United States, who for the most part have 
come into the Country, with the bulk of the population, since 
the declaration of Independence.” 

They at least could have no better practical reason to com- 
plain of Mexican oppression, than they have right, or shadow of 
pretext for giving away to the United States large portions of 
that Republic, in which there never yet has been a Texian Set- 
tlement. I have thought it may be convenient at present to col- 
lect any details which may serve to establish the true character 
of any title to those regions, dependent upon Texian assignment. 

Charles Elliot. 


A copy of this despatch has been forwarded to H. M. Minister 
in Mexico. 
™The enclosure was an unidentified newspaper cutting, giving a list of 


delegates elected to the Texan Convention, with statistics of birth, nation- 
ality, ete. It is here printed as not generally available. 
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KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN** 


No. 22. Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston 
August 23d. 1845. 
My Lord, 

Since the date of my despatch No 18, of the 24th Ultimo, 
troops of the United States have been moved to the Western 
frontier of this Country. Dragoons, to the amount of about four 
hundred and fifty, entered by land and proceeded towards San 
Antonio; infantry, estimated at about fourteen hundred, were 
transported by water from New Orleans to Aransas Bay, and 
thence to Corpus Christi and its neighbourhood. I am informed, 
on apparently good authority, that this force is to be speedily 
increased to an aggregate of between four and five thousand men. 
Farther reinforcements, had been shipped at New Orleans, about 
the 15th Instant, and the whole amount of United States troops 
now on the Western, or South Western, frontier is stated to be 
some twenty two, or twenty three hundred men. 

I have made particular inquiry on the point, and have been 
assured that General Taylor, the Officer in Command of the 
United States troops in Texas, has assumed a position at Corpus 
Christi, West of the river Nueces, and according to accounts pub- 
lished in the “Galveston Civilian” of this day, was “busily en- 
gaged in fortifying it.”—The occupation of this position seemed 
to indicate a determination on the part of the United States to 
follow up the pretensions of Texas to the boundary of the Rio 
Grande—extending, as mentioned in my despatch No 18, be- 
yond the limits of Texas proper, into the Departments of Coa- 
huila, Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, and New Mexico. 

A Military officer bearing despatches for General Taylor, ar- 
rived in Galveston, from New Orleans, on the 20th Instant, and 
left the next day in a revenue Cutter for Corpus Christi—Ap- 
prehension of approaching hostilities between the United States 
and Mexico has been excited by the Military Movements directed 
by the latter,—and reports (the value of which I am unable to 
determine) are current that Mexican troops have crossed to the 
North Eastern bank of the Rio Grande in considerable strength. 


“F, O., Texas, Vol. 14. 
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By the latest accounts from Austin, it was anticipated that 
the Convention would close its labours on the State Constitution 
and rise about the 20th. Instant.—I have sometimes thought 
that it would have been well had I been enabled to obtain infor- 
mation of the proceedings of the Convention from a direct and 
authorized source. Some arrangement of this kind might also, 
perhaps, be desirable in the event of hostilities on the South 
Western frontier. Major Donaldson, Charge d’ Affaires from 
the United States to Texas, sailed in the U. S. Cutter “Wocd- 
bury,” from Galveston for New Orleans, on the 10th. Instant. 

H. M. S. “Persian,” which left Galveston Roads for Vera 
Cruz, on the evening of the 16th. ultimo, arrived at her port 
of destination on the 24th. of the same Month, and I have 
learned, from Her Majesty’s Consul at Vera Cruz, that the De- 
spatches transmitted by the “Persian” have been forwarded to 
the City of Mexico the day of her arrival—As the winds were 
unfavourable, the quick passage made by the “Persian” appears 
to be worthy of remark. 

Since the communication which.I had the honor to address 
to Your Lordship on the 24th ultimo, I have received no official 
intelligence from Mexico. 

William Kennedy. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Elisabet Ney, Scuptor. By Bride Neill Taylor. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. [1916.] Pp. 144. 


Elisabet Ney was born at Miinster, the capital of the Kingdom 
of Westphalia, in 1834. Before she was fifteen she had determined 
to become a sculptor, and at eighteen, after overcoming the vio- 
lent opposition of her mother and family and over-riding the help- 
less protest of bewildered teachers, she entered the Munich Acad- 
emy of Art. Two years later she was at Berlin, studying under 
‘Christian Rauch. Before she was thirty she had executed important 
commissions for the governments of Prussia, Bavaria, and Han- 
over and had finished, besides a number of idealistic figures, statues 
of many notables of her time. In 1865 she married Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery, a noted scientist and phHosopher. For five years 
longer she continued her brilliant work at Munich; and then, un- 
der the influence of one of those aberrations to which the artistic 
genius seems subject, she and Dr. Montgomery came to America 
and settled in Georgia to try out some impractical socialistic dream. 
This was at the close of 1870. A short time later they bought the 
old Groce plantation, Liendo, near Hempstead, Texas; and for 
twenty years Miss Ney, so far as her art was concerned, might as 
well have been dead and buried. Some of these years—the earlier 
ones—she spent, unconscious of her human environment, happily 
absorbed in rearing her son; the others she must have spent eating 
her heart out in grief and disappointment at what seemed to be 
the failure of her life. 

In 1893, nearly sixty years of age, she was engaged to make 
statues of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston for the Texas 
building at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Competent 
critics recognized these as the work of a great artist. From this 
time she maintained a studio at Austin. Through the efforts of 
the Daughters of the Republic, the Legislature was induced to 
buy the statues of Houston and Austin which now stand in the 
capitol; the Daughters of the Confederacy engaged her to make 
a statue of Albert Sidney Johnston, and she made busts of many 
prominent Texans and executed a conception of Lady Macbeth 
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which she had had in mind for nearly half a century. She died 
in 1907 and was followed four years later by her husband. Wer 
last years were brightened by the recognition of a small but admir- 
ing circle of appreciative friends, which serves to relieve the truly 
pathetic tragedy of her life. 

Miss Ney was an intimate friend of Governor Roberts’ and was 
closely associated with other members of the early faculties of the 
University of Texas. She looked to the future and hoped for a 
day when the University might establish a School of Art—a little 
aesthetic leaven to leaven the great materialistic Southwest. By 
her wish, though there was no formal will, Dr. Montgomery pre- 
sented her collected works, greatly enriched by many of her early 
productions, to the University of Texas. They are housed in the 
Studio, which is under the management of the Texas Fine Arts 
Association. Ten years have almost passed since Miss Ney’s death. 
The University has not yet established a Fine Arts Department, 
but some day it surely will, and in the meantime no one with eyes 
to see can doubt that the leaven is at work. 

Mrs. Taylor was one of that fortunate little group of friends 
who honored themselves in providing the atmosphere of apprecia- 
tion which soothed and stimulated the artist’s closing years and 
helped her to redeem the lost vears of what should have been her 
prime. Her little book is a gem. It will be strange, indeed, if 
it does not hasten the realization of her own and Miss Ney’s hope, 
“when Texas shall have a great school of art for its young people.” 

The spirit in which the book is written can best be conveyed in 
Mrs. Taylor’s own words—the reviewer cannot but feel that they 
should have formed a preface to the book: “I have tried to 
verify everything I have said. I knew Miss Ney very inti- 
mately from the time she came to Austin, and was closely con- 
nected with the group who made the ‘struggle’ I have emphasized 
in her life story; but, nevertheless, I have done what I could to 
test my own impressions by comparing them with those of various 
other friends and co-workers of the artist’s who knew ber just as 
intimately. 

“For what I have said of her life in Waller county before she 
came to Austin, I had very voluminous information from friends 
who were intimately associated with Miss Ney and Dr. Mont- 
gomery there, as well as from Miss Ney and the doctor themselves. 
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“For the European life, I had what Miss Ney and Dr. Mont- 
gomery told me, and likewise what the old housekeeper Crescentia 
could add, and, later, I did what I could to verify it all by getting 
the point of view of persons who knew them in Munich. This 
part of my investigation was, however, brought to an abrupt close 
by the breaking out of the war. 

“Of my own volition, I should never have taken all this trouble 
simply to write the life of any individual I have ever known; but 
in the struggle which centered about Miss Ney in her Austin life, 
I believe there will be discerned finally the beginning of the effort 
of this pioneer Southwest to find itself aesthetically; and I cannot 
help thinking that it was worth while to get the story into some 
sort of permanent form before all those who had a part in living 
it have passed away. 

“Tf I have made mistakes (which is more than likely), there 
are no doubt some persons left who can point them out. A few 
years from now this would be impossible to hope for.” 

EvuGENE C. BARKER. 





Viajes de Misioneros Franciscanos 6 la Conquista del Nuevo 
Mézico. Con un mapa y dos estadisticas de las misiones 
Franciscanos en los afos de 1786 to 1788. By P. Otto 
Maas, O. F. M. (Seville: Imprenta de San Antonio, 1915. 


Pp. 208.) 


This volume of documents from the General Archive of the 
Indies in Seville, Spain, affords an interesting example of for- 
eign activity in the local field of the Southwest. It is the work 
of a young German Franciscan, who has been commissioned to 
study the history of his order in the Spanish archives, and rep- 
resents the first fruits of his labors in Seville. On account of 
the local nature of the field, and the lack of bibliographical facili- 
ties at the author’s command, it is not surprising that some doc- 
uments that have already been printed are included in the vol- 
ume, as well as a few that are not confined to the region indi- 
cated by the title. The documents published are the following: 

1. Records of the founding of the missions of Santa Maria de 
los Dolores, San Juan Bautista, San Francisco Solano, and San 
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Bernardo. (These missions were really in Northern Coahuila.) 

2. Diary of the expedition made to the San Marcos River in 
1709 by Fathers Antonio de Olivares and Isidro de Espinosa. 
(This diary deals chiefly with Texas,-and has been known in 
transcript form.) 

3. Diary of the expedition made by Father Silvestre Velez de 
Escalante to the Moqui, 1775. 

4. Two letters of Escalante to the privincial, Father Isidro 
Murillo, concerning communication between New Mexico and 
California, and in regard to the conversion of the Moqui (May 
6, 1775, and July 29, 177%6). 

5. Two letters of Father Atanasio Dominguez to Murillo, en- 
closing letter of Father Garcés and one of Mariano Rosete y 
Perlata (all 1776). 

6. Diary of Fathers Dominquez and Escalante to the Colo- 
rado and Cosnina, 1776-1777. 

?. Diary of Father Garcés to the Colorado, San Gabriel, and 
Mequi, 1775. 

The map of Garcé’s entrada of 1777 is reproduced here. 

Most of the documents not already printed haye been accessible 
to students in the transcripts at the University of Texas and the 
University of California. 

W. E. D. 





Historical Polk County, Texas. By James FE. Hill, J. M. Alex- 
ander, and T. F. Meece, committee on publication, Ike Tur- 
ner Camp, U. C. V. Livingston, 1916. 8vo, pp. 66. 25 
cents. 


After tracing briefly the origin of the county, there follows a 
short account of secession, and a longer one of the seven com- 
panies raised in Polk county for the Confederate States army. 
Six companies were infantry; three belonged to Hood’s Brigade. 
“Polk county furnished more soldiers than she had voters, and as 
large, if not a larger number, in proportion to her white popula- 
tion, than any other county in the State.” Biographical notices 
of about two dozen of the officers are included. Rosters, not only 
of the companies raised in Polk county, but of all men enlisted 
from this county are attempted. The booklet closes with the 
speeches of James E. Hill and James M. Crosson delivered on the 
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occasion of the unveiling of the Confederate Monument at Living- 
ston, Texas, October 10, 1901. 





Biographical sketches of Sydney Smith, for many years secre- 
tary of the State Fair of Texas, and of Miss Clyde Giltner Chand- 
ler, the sculptor, were printed in the Dallas News, October 15, 
1916. Miss Chandler designed “The Gulf Cloud” or Sidney Smith 
Memorial Fountain. 





Under the title “The patron saint of the University of Texas,” 
R. Bedichek reviews for the San Antonio Express of October 29, 
1916, the valuable services of George W. Brackenridge as regent. 





“The Cow Country,” by Frederick L. Paxson, is the title of an 
article in the American Historical Review (October, 1916) that 
relates to the region served by THE QUARTERLY. 





Monuments of Galveston: A Guide is the title of a small pam- 
phlet prepared by a committee composed of Cornelia Branch Stone, 
R. Waverley Smith and Ballinger Mills, and published by the 
Rosenberg Library, 1915. 





The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, V, No. 1 (November 15, 
1916), prints twelve documents from the Nacogdoches Archives, 
dated June and July, 1832, dealing with the uprising of the col- 
onists against Colonel Bradburn at Anahuac. 





A Financial History of Texas, by Edmund Thornton Miller, 
Adjunct Professor of Economics in the University of Texas, has 
just been issued as a Bulletin of the University. It will be re- 
viewed in the next number of THE QUARTERLY. 





“An Episode of the Texas Revolution,” contributed by Colonel 
J. Morris Morgan to The Military Historian and Economist, I, 
467-473 (October, 1916), is a contemporary account of the duel 
between General Felix Houston and General Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton in 1837. 





In the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1917, Colonel Morgan 
begins “Recollections of a Rebel Reefer.” 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


Land Office Seal—On page 444, Vol. 19, of THE QUARTERLY, 
reference was made to the seal of the General Land Office, which 
had recently come into the possession of the Texas State Historical 
Association. The Texas State Gazette, May 25, 1850, contains a 
letter from Edward Hall, partner of William Bryan, in which the 
following facts concerning this seal are given: 

“The late Commissioner of the General Land Office, Col. Thos. 
Wm. Ward, ordered, through Mr. Bryan, a seal to be engraved in 
New Orleans, which Mr. Bryan had made, as he supposed, agree- 
ably to the order. He sent it to Col. Ward, with a bill of the 
cost; but Col. Ward afterwards returned it, stating that it would 
not answer. Mr. Bryan offered it back to the engraver, who re- 
fused to take it, and demanded payment. Mr. Bryan replied that 
he had not received the pay from Col. Ward, and declined paying 
for it. The engraver then said he might keep it, for he would 
have nothing more to do with it. The seal was then put away 
among Mr. Bryan’s papers as perfectly useless.” 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Sam Houston Normal has received the smoking and sleep- 
ing caps of General Sam Houston. These interesting articles 
were recently sent to President Estill by Colonel A. J. Houston, 
of Beaumont, to become a part of the collection of the personal 
effects of General Sam Houston which the Sam Houston Normal 
has been making for many years. Among other things, the Nor- 
mal has, in addition to the new articles, General Houston’s 
leopard skin vest, walking cane, saddle, drinking cup, spectacles 
and a number of personal effects—Galveston News, December 
31, 1916. 


Major George W. Littlefield has added within the past six 
months more than $10,000 to the available funds of the Littlefield 
Fund for Southern History. With this money the University of 
Texas has already acquired the valuable file of Charleston news- 
papers noticed in the previous number of THE QUARTERLY, and 
is now engaged in acquiring collections of session laws, legisla- 
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tive journals and documents, journals of Constitutional Conven- 
tions; etc., for all the Southern States. 


A Corfederate monument was unveiled at Georgetown, Novem- 
ber 10, 1916. 


Colonel George Iverson Goodwin, author of the bill creating the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, died at his home in 
Brownwood, October 26, 1916. 


Andrew Phelps McCormick, Judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, died at Waco, November 2, 1916. 


Mrs. Frances Asbury Mood, widow of the late Dr. F. A. Mood, 
founder of Southwestern University, died at her home in George- 
town, November 13, 1916. 


Paul Waples, Chairman of the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, was killed on November 16, 1916, when the automobile in 
which he was riding and an interurban street car collided. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association will be held at Austin on Friday, March 2, 1917, at 
10 o’clock, in Room 158 of the Main Building of the University 
of Texas. 


Fete NAN RTA 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$4.25 per volume unbound; 


$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for che following prices: 
$3.00 per volume unbound; 


$3.75 per volume bound in cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each unbound; 
$2.75 for a cloth binding; and 
$3.25 for the half leather binding. 


Persons desiring to exchange loose numbers for bound 
volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth binding 
and $1.25 for the half leather per volume. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 





JUST PUBLISHED _ 
JOSE dE GALVEZ, 


Visitor General of New Spain, 1765-1771 
By HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY, 
Assistant Curator of the Bancroft Library 


S Vo., xv+449, 7 Plates and Map. Cloth, $3.00 
A study, based largely on unused MS. sources, of the important 
work of one of Spain’s greatest colonial administrators 

Teachers and Students of History should read 
Prolegomena to History, The Relation of History to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Science, by Frederick J. Teggart, Associate Professor 
of History. 140 pages, paper, $1.00 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley, California 280 Madison Avenue, New Yor 











